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WRECKED.---Straits of Fuca, June, 1889. 


Unto our fate, 
Across the strait 

We sailed one dreamy summer day, 
On joy intent, 
And pleasure bent, 

And some small profit, by the way. 
The sea was still, 
We ate our fill, 

And laughed like any boys at play, 
And joyed to feel 
An even keel 

Across the bright and shining bay. 


When off Lopez 
We caught the breeze, 
Just where the San Juan breakers roar, 
And laughed in glee 
To feel the sea, 
And then we lost our steering oar. 
We trimmed the boat 
And rigged a float, 
And drifted down upon the shore; 
And dumped our glee 
Into the sea, 
And then, like turbaned Turks we swore, 
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With eyes agleam, 
The sea birds scream, 
And slow in airy circles float, 
On tireless wings 
That ever bring 
Them near and nearer to our boat. 
With necks awry, 
They rustle by, 
And o’er misfortune seem to gloat, 
As men will do— 
If they be_true, 
The things historians once wrote. 


A sandy beach, 
Whose drift woods reach 
High up against the tufted pines; 
An island fair, 
Low lying there, 
Across the wave that gleams and shines; 
A winding shore, 
Whose breakers roar 
Above the shrieks of western winds, 
Where mid the sprays, 
On sunny days, 
The rainbow's radiance clings and twines— 





This was the beach 
That we did reach 
Upon that fateful afternoon; 
The tide was “‘nip,”’ 
And in its grip, 
We watched the waning of the moon; 
While on the shore, 
We built our oar, 
Nor wasted time, but shipped it soon. 
From out his home, 
A “squaw-man”’ come 
And gave advice like any loon. 


With many a grunt, 
We got our punt, 
With sailor songs, into the sea; 
And sailed away, 
Across the bay, 
And thanked our stars that we were free! 
This shell I hold 
’ Will long unfold 
A pleasant tale of shores alee— 
A story rare 
Of islands fair 


And shipwreck mild that came to me. 
ETOILE. 
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TWO SONGS IN THE SAME STRAIN. 





To the best little mate in the wide, wide world, 
From a twig that over the nest is curled, 

The male bird sings in his cheeriest tone: 

“Be restful and happy, we're all alone.” 


And alone, all alone, in the far distant West, 
Ina cottage:where love makes them hallowed and blest, 
A song by the husband alike is purled 
To the best little wife in the wide, wide world. 
MatTT W. ALDERSON. 


IDAHO. 





Idaho, the Mountain Gem, 

Home of brave and stalwart men, 
Laughing maidens, bright and fair, 
Free from guile and free from care, 
Wild flowers blossom on each hill, 
Down the mountain side, the rill 
And song birds chime their melody. 
The cedar lifts its spire on high, 
Pointing upward to the sky. 
Sparkling gold in mount and glen, 
Sought when summer comes again, 
Fairy grottoes gilt with flowers, 
*Semblance of Elysian bowers. 
Crystal lakes, deep rivers wide, 
Coursing down the mountain side, 
On the limpid waters flow, 


God save our fair Idaho. 
-—Boise Democrat. 


Burning Peat Beds in Minnesota. 


Last fall the Tribune stated that there were ex- 
tensive peat beds in this country, especially in the 
town of Darnen, and that the prairie fires then raging 
had set them on fire. It may interest our readers to 
know that many of these fires are burning yet and 
that the snow which has fallen so far has had no 
effect upon them. A range of these burning peat 
beds may be seen in the western part of Darnen any 
day by any one, who has interest enough to drive out 
and inspect them. Probably enough of valuable fuel 
has thus been wasted to warm all the people in our 
village during the whole winter.—Morris Tribune. 


The Grip in Chinatown. 


The mighty “grip” has got into Chinatown 
and spreads consternation among the denizens of 
of that aristocratic community. Many Chinamen are 
confined to their bunks in their rooms, and Chinese 
doctors are reaping a harvest of shekels on the 
brand new physiological fake. They call it ‘“‘Choon 
Foung,” or ‘‘Bumped against a great Easter” (very 
suggestive name), and are doubling their usual long 
prescription list to about a yard and a half, contain- 
ing nearly all known herbs and insects of the four 
quarters of the earth, including the following new 
remedies: Centipede skins, deer nails, crickets’ car- 
cases, lizard tails, oyster sausages, ashes of consumed 
prayers, cockroach wings, balls of cactus and hearts 
of crabs. 

The whole is boiled down into a cup of tea and 
drunk before going to bed. Then hit the pipe after- 
ward and you will be O. K. 

Thus far none of the griped heathen have kicked 
the Oriental bucket shops, although a few are ex- 
pected to do so pretty soon if they do not curtail 
their doses.—San Francisco Call. 


Roped a Gray Wolf. 


Young Captain Nelse Valleux, a youth between 
fifteen and sixteen years of age, performed a feat a 
day or two ago that stands unrivalled in the history 
of prairie exploits. Mounted on his trusty and sure- 
footed Montana horse he essayed to capture with the 











lariat an immense gray wolf. Twice the beast’s neck 
was encircled by the rawhide lariat and twice the 
animal’s sharp teeth severed its strands as the young 
horseman was attempting to disable the savage beast. 
The third time Nelse caught the young wolf around 
the middle of the body and started on a rnn, dragging 
him near the edge of a cut bank until he tumbled him 
over the edge. Nelse then held the wolf suspended 
in the air over the edge of the cut bank by fastening 
the rope tothe pommel of the saddle. He then dis- 
mounted and stoned the animal to death, the well 
trained horse standing perfectly still during the oper- 
ation. Nelse brought the skin in to-day to obtain 
the bounty, and it was bloody from the tip of the 
nose to the end of the tail, and when we saw it, the 
blood was oozing out of the holes punched in the ears 
by the officer. It takes a Montana prairie-bred youth 
to do this kind of work.—Fort Benton Press. 


A Valuable Reservation, 


Probably the most valuable Indian reservation in 
the United States, acre for acre, is that occupied by 
the Puyallups. The Tacoma city limits extend to 
within a mile of the reservation on one side, and 
Puyallup, Tacoma’s largest and most important sub- 
urb, is on the other side. The reservation has an 
area of about 18,000 acres, three-fourths of which is 








A JACK RABBIT. 


the choicest bottom land. Included within the reser- 
vation is a considerable tract of tide flat, at the head 
of Commencement Bay. The uplands are also rich 
and particularly adapted to fruit culture. These 
Indians do not hold their lands in common. Several 
years ago the reservation was divided and the lands 
allotted in severalty, but, as now arranged, they 
amount to about the same as entailed estates, only 
the succeeding generations of Indians having a right 
to the soil. Efforts are being made to obtain for the 
Indians titles in fee simple to their land, so that it 
can be put on the market and become available for 
the uses of civilization. The Indians, however, are 
more progressive than their race usually is, and they 
have adopted many of the business habits and modes 
of life of their white brethren without making a 
specialty of the evil features. Thousands of bushels 
of grain, vegetables and fruit, many head of cattle 
and considerable hay are marketed by the Indians 
annually, besides the amount necessary for home con- 
sumption. There are between 400 and 500 Indians 
on this reservation, every soul of whom would have 
more wealth than the average white farmer, if his 
land had the value on the open market which the 
ability to transfer title would give it,— West Shore, 





A Family Living in a Hollow Tree. 


About two and one-half miles east of Headsburg, 
California, is a large redwood tree, twenty-four feet 
in diameter, which is hollow, the inside having been 
burned out many years ago. The tree is in a lone 
place and is seldom visited by any one save an occa- 
sional hunter who may stop there for shelter from the 
storm. A few days ago a hunter was attracted to the 
spot by the sound of voices. What was his surprise 
to find snugly ensconced in this novel place a family, 
consisting of a man and his wife and three children, 
To close the opening in the iree, a rude door had 
been constructed of deerskins. Inside the tree 
benches and tables had been constructed of redwood 
bark fastened together by wooden pins. The head 
of the family stated that he came from Oregon last 
fall, and, not being able to pay rent for a house, had 
moved his family into this living home. He had thus 
far made a living by odd jobs on farms near by, being 
careful to never state where his home was. One of 
his children, a lad about fifteen years of age, stated 
that he had caught about seventy-five coons and forty 
fox9s in a steel trap, and had disposed of the skins 
for enough to clothe the family. The boy himself 
was dressed in a suit of coonskins. The mother bore 
the appearance of a once beautiful woman and her 
speech showed she had been well cultured. They 
were all very reticent about their former life and how 
they had been reduced to such straits. They expect 
to spend the remainder of the winter in this sylvan 
home.—San Francisco Chronicle. 


A Big Bend Incident. 


The Big Bend country of Washington can furnish 
more evidences of the ingenuity of man (and women 
too) to meet emergencies than any other locality in 
the United States, we believe. But the latest and 
most interesting one happened a few days ago, when 
the Big Bend was covered beneath a three foot depth 
of snow with no prospects of discontinuance. The 
incident occurred about fifteen miles east of Water- 
ville, in the Tibbits Springs neighborhood. A worthy 
German settler had need of a physician to attend his 
good wife, who was inclined tocontribute to the boom 
of immigration we are expecting to come in the spring. 
To come to town, a distance of fifteen miles, was out 
of the question, as it was utterly impossible to go any 
distance with a horse, on account of the deep snow. 
The nearest neighbor to our German friend was Levi 
Tibbits, four miles away. Mrs. Tibbits is a confirmed 
invalid so far as walking is concerned, although her 
general health is quite good. Mrs. Tibbits had to be 
got to the house of the German neighbor without un- 
necessary delay; a horse could not travel at all, and 
Mrs. Tibbits could not walk. Here is where the in- 
ventive genius of the Big Bender began to get in his 
work. A rocking chair was hastily mounted and 
made fast on a pair of snow shoes. Mrs. Tibbits was 
comfortably arranged in the chair, and with the 
manly German neighbor on snow shoes for a horse, 
was driven to the house of her neighbor. The cere- 
mony being over without any unusual incident Mrs. 
Tibbits again took her place in the chair and was 
driven safely home. That child ought to be named 
Emergency.— Waterville, Wash., Big Bend Empire. 


A Queer Town in Idaho. 


‘“‘Burke, Idaho,” said Civil Engineer J. R. Stephens 
of the Northern Pacific Railroad yesterday at The 
Tacoma, ‘“‘is the most peculiarly built town I ever 
saw—at least I may say it was the most peculiarly 
built town I ever visited, as the greater portion of it 
was brushed away by a snowslide a day or two after 
I passed through the Cour d’Alene district on my 
last trip from the mines.” 

Mr. Stephens is district engineer for the Northern 
Pacific in the Coeur d’Alene mining camps. He has 
had an opportunity to study the peculiarities of both 
man and beast in that mountainous country for several 
years. Years of frontier life have brought him in 
contact with many odd people and scores of grotesque 
sights. 
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“That town of Burke,” he continued, ‘‘was built 
up in a narrow pass in the mountains. On either 
side great piles of rock rise up at an angle of thirty- 
five degrees for a distance of 300 feet or more. Dur- 
ing this season of the year the sun never shines on 
Burke. In the summer time it is a pleasant place to 
live in. The days are long and the scenery simply 
magnificent. An abundance of game and fish adds 
to the attractiveness of the mountains in that vicinity. 
Well, the thirSt for gold and wealth induced people 
to locate at Burke and remain there, too, all winter, 
with death hanging menacingly over them in the 
shape of the deadly snowslides, or avalanches, as 
they are called in the Alps. A wagon road was built 
to Burke from the Northern Pacific’s line. This 
wagon road still remains. It runs into one end of the 
town, while out the other end of the hamlet the 
Cour d’Alene branch of the Northern Pacific is built. 
But there is no wagon road by the side of the railway. 
There is not room for one. The railroad was built 
along the wagon road, and when Burke was reached 
the railroad was discontinued. So we have a town 
with a wagon road dangling at one end and a railroad 
leading out in the direction of Spokane Falls at the 
other. In the winter all the garbage is carted up the 
wagon road to a point a fewrods beyond the outskirts. 
There it is dumped, to be washed down through the 
streets of the town when thespring rains come. Such 
is Burke. It has a population of about 500 souls, half 
of whom live under ground in the mines the year 
around. While half the population comes out to eat 
and sleep during the day and night shift, the other 
half crowds into the mountains to dig the golden ore.” 
—Tacoma Ledger. 


An Old-fashioned Ghost Story. 

In times more or less remote and even in times 
more or less modern, there have been places where 
children would have been less easily frightened and 
where even the older portions of the community 
would have rested more easily, if the belief in ghosts 
could have been taken away and the ghosts them- 
selves annihilated. 

During recent years, however, it has not been con- 
sidered safe, by enlightened people, to uphold the 
theory that objects, preternaturally visible, have a 
place in the fears, superstitions and calculations of 
men, because of the significant smiles liable to be pro- 
voked from the skeptical people of this skeptical age. 
Sometimes, though, these apparitions do appear in 
such tangible form and under such impressive circum- 
stances that they can not be ignored or cast aside. 
Ghosts do exist, no matter how we try to argue them 
away and lift ourselves above the hallucinations of 
the past. An instance of proof occurred very near 
this village only a few days ago. 

A farmer, so we are told, living in the town of 
Scott, having remained in town a few hours longer 
than business necessities required, started for home 
late on a stormy evening. When he had gone so far 
as the vacant house a short distance west of the vil- 
lage, he was suddenly startled by a sound that seemed 
like the moaning of wild beasts in the distance, so 
intensified that it could be distinctly heard above the 
roar of the blizzard. His blood ran cold. Glancing 
in the direction indicated by his quickened hearing, 
the now thoroughly frightened man saw a fiery mist 
which seemed to fill the dilapidated building just 
mentioned. Soon the fiery vestments changed for 
those whose dazzling whiteness outshone even the 
whiteness of the snow. As he looked, the form of a 
skeleton developed, and this soon took the form of a 
man clad in the garb of a warrior with a drawn sword 
in his hand. The spectre advanced to the door, 
Swung the formidable weapon as though it would 
cleave the head of an invisible foe, turned back into 
the house, pointed downward and disappeared. 
What is the meaning of all this? Is it a warning, or 
has this wrecked and rapidly decaying dwelling been 
the scene of some foul wrong which ought to be dis- 
covered and avenged? Our readers must determine. 

The farmer who saw and has related this incident 
admits that he was never so thoroughly alarmed 








before, and adds that hereafter he will be at home 
before dark so long as this house stands beside the 
road which he must travel.—Morris, Minn., Tribune. 


Jack Rabbit and Coyote. 
BY JNO. G. SMITH. 


I suppose that not one-half of the readers of THE 
NorRTHWEST MAGAZINE ever saw a jack rabbit, so- 
called by common people, although our scientific 
gentry will insist on calling it Lepus callotis. Liv- 
ing as I do, miles from civilization, but in close com- 
munication with nature (and coyotes), opportunities 
often occur to observe the modus cperandi of both 
those nocturnal quadrupeds, although not strictly so 
in either case. Hunger often compels ‘‘Kioty,” to 
leave his lair in the full light of day, and then poor 
Jack has to be moving also, for he is persistently 
hunted by that bloodthirsty brute and many a one 
has to ‘‘hand in his check” to satisfy his craving for 
rabbit an naturale. Man and the terrible gun are 
not his least enemies, yet he will often run within a 
very short distance of him for protection against his 
inveterate foes. The jack rabbit, (which is really a 
hare) like his European cousin does not live in bur- 
rows, yet always is within easy reach of an old 
deserted badger hole or some other subterranean pas- 
sage, into which he scampers if avy of his greatest 
enemies appear, yet I have never known him to rnn 
to earth at the approach of man without he is accom- 
panied by dogs, and then he will stop and ‘‘size up” 
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old tracks, as they always do; but the one in ambush 
was a little too eager and showed himself a little too 
soon, thus giving Jack the start, and the fun for the 
coyotes was all up for that time. The coyotes did not 
give up the chase, however, and away they all went— 
their business all laid in the same direction. Soon 
one dropped out of sight again and the other pursued 
the same tactics as before, but pressed poor Jack a 
little harder, and that time the ruse cost Jack his life. 
The conquering hero gave vent to his lungs as loud as 
he possibly could, telling his mate of his success, and 
they soon fell to feasting off his unlucky carcass. 

But the coyote is not Jack’s worst enemy. Eagles 
are very numerous in the fall on the prairies, and 
they come so quickly and stealthily while Jack is 
snoozing that his chances of escape are very slim, if 
his lordship can cut off his retreat. One just had time 
to get into his hole a short time ago as the eagle made 
a dive at him, and being near my house I watched 
him through atelescope. After peering into the hole 
some time the bird reached down as far as he could 
with first one leg and then the other, and then went 
off, perhaps to borrow a shovel. 

But the strangest hare hunt I ever saw occurred 
one day last winter. I was coming toward the house 
when a jack rabbit came past and very near to me. 
I suspected something, and peering cautiously around 
saw off at one side about a hundred yards a coyote. 
The rabbit took refuge under a hay stack near the 
house, but one of my family was near and scared it 





CAPTURED BY COYOTES. - 


the running points of said dogs before he takes to 
earth. It is just fun for Jack to lead two or three 
curs for a few miles run. It just tickles him to see 
them go trailing back covered with sweat and their 
feet full of cactus spines. 

Jack is a curious piece of mechanism, a miniature 
circus in himself, possessing the qualities of clown, 
Harlequin, and in some things can baffle the learned 
mule. Like the mule, he was in the front row when 
ears were distributed. He can run on one leg and 
brush off the mosquitoes with the other three, and 
when he is scared out of his seat he puts you in mind 
of a cat on hot bricks, two legs on one side always 
appear longest and he jumps on all four feet at once, 
and often with none, apparently. Many are found 
near my house that are quite tame and rarely run out 
of gun reach before they sit up on their haunches and 
watch what you are doing. 

One coyote cannot catch them unaided and so they 
have to undertake it collectively. A short time ago 
an opportunity presented itself for me to observe just 
how they accomplished it. Two coyotes came along 
in company, cut poor Jack off from his retreat, and 
at him they went. In a fair run they never would 
have caught him, but they knew that, and soon had 
recourse to strategy. After running him for a half- 
mile one coyote dropped down in a hollow of the 
prairie and the other took a circuitous route. Poor 
old Jack sat up on his haunches to see the fun. Soon 
‘*Kioty” got in the rear, when Jack went back on his 





out, when two hawks that I had not seen before flew 
after it, and the coyote lost no time in closing the gap 
between them. The hawks attacked poor Jack in 
front to baffle his progress, and when they went over 
the hill and out of sight the coyote was close in the 
rear. I believe it was a mutual understanding between 
those three carniverous creatures to ‘‘whack up” 
when they captured the rabbit. Neither could have 
accomplished it singly, but collectively they made 
victory a sure result. 

As an instance of the terror that the sight of a 
falcon has upon them, witness the following: I was 
once, in company with my son, drawing a flat- 
bottomed boat on an improvised truck with very small 
wheels along a prairie road, and our hauling rope 
came adrift. I was in the act of tying it on when 
a jack rabbit came dashing along at about the rate of 
a telephone message and came smash against the boat; 
and Jack never knew what struck him. He was the 
most hurt, but I was the most frightened. He never 
moved a muscle after he struck, and the shock to the 
boat was like the recoil of acannon. I looked to see 
if any more were coming, when fully a half mile 
away was the king of them all, the Peregrin falcon. 

During the summer Jack is a grayish-brown in 
color, but in winter much lighter, and in the moun- 
tains at high elevations during the winter he is nearly 
white. His flesh is very dark, and among epicures is 
not considered par excellence, and moreover, it is 
very subject to disease, at least in this locality. 
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AN INGENIOUS PROPOSAL AND WHAT 
CAME OF IT. 





When the leaves had begun to look yellow and sere, 
And everything said **’tis the fall of the year;" 

When the apples lay scattered beneath the broad trees, 
And the farmer began to “look out for a freeze;” 


When the grass had begun to look faded and dry, 

And the housewife to hope she had seen the last fly; 

When all green things were ripe and the year neared its 
close, 

Young farmer Merlette thought it time to propose. 


For years he had courted a maid in the town, 

Who lived in a house made of stone they called brown, 
And whose manners had been so exceedingly Sweet 
That Meriette, in her presence, with joy was replete. 


Miss Clara Louisa, for that was her name, 

Whose surname was Adams, a name known to fame, 
Was a maiden with eyes of the loveliest blue, 

Whose hair from the sunlight had borrowed its hue. 


And not least of her charms was a radiant grace, 
Shown in kindness of heart and expressed in her face, 
And a voice 80 entrancing in all of her songs 

Tbat she drew ‘round about her admirers in throngs. 


Young Merlette was not gifted with personal charms, 
And the thought of proposing occasioned alarms, 

When retlecting how little he really knew 

Of just how he should speak and just what he should do. 


He decided at first that a letter he'd write, 

And in choicest of language he sought to indite 
A proposal to win one so passingly fair; 

But he gave up at last in a fit of despair. 


Trusting luck, he proposed in a delicate way 

By saying he hoped her initials some day 

Would be four that he wrote. "Twas ingeniously done 
And nine times out of ten would have easily won. 


But Miss Adams looked daggers, and from that day to this 
Young Merlette has been wondering what act spoiled his 
bliss; 
He's in ignorance yet that she thought him a sham, 
Since the best he could wish was to make her a C. L. A. M. 
MATT W. ALDERSON. 


How Far should Public Education Go? 


Dr. Howard Crosby says: ‘‘We have no more right 
to instruct freely the children of our citizens in the 
higher mathematics and in philosophy than we have 
to start them in life with $1,000 capital. It is con- 
trary to our Democratic principles. * * * To 
read, write and cipher, and to know what the Ameri- 
can constitution is, should be the entire curriculum 
of the public schools.”” Our board of education will 
find here a morsel worth careful mastication. The 
cramming process, especially in the lower grades, 
now in vogue in the public schools, is not in the best 
interest of popular education. The poor man should 
not be taxed to educate the sons and daughters of the 
rich man, in those advanced branches which the 
children of the poor man cannot afford time to take. 


“Progressive Hilaria.” 


The latest fad is ‘‘Progressive Hilaria.” It is a 
test of the five senses. Five tables are placed behind 
screens, and the person to be tested is blindfolded 
and lead to the table of hearing, where several bells, 
from a small bell to a large dinner bell, are rung. If 
the person guesses which bell is ringing she is given 
a gold star, and if she does not guess aright she is 
given a green star. She is then led to the smelling 
table, where she is to guess what article is placed 
before her; then she tries the touch table, then the 
taste and sight table. The whole company are tested 
in the same manner, and the person receiving the 
largest number of gold stars is awarded the first prize, 


and the one having the next largest number wins the 
second prize. One would judge that the contest 
would be amusing and interesting. 


What Work Has Done for the Human Race. 


The human race has been saved by having to work. 
It digged its way out of its primeval pit by work. 
When it discovered its nakedness and had to be 
clothed it worked for its raiment; when it appreciated 
the responsibility of fatherhood to be the feeding and 
rearing of the young it worked under the impulse of 
an affection that was refined above the instincts of 
the brute. The relation of husband and wife was 
made possible and proper only by the willingness to 
work that it might gather to it the necessaries of ex- 
istence and finally be adorned by the promptings of 
intellectual as well as physical wants. If Mother 
Eve is responsible for all this we lift our hat to her 
and offer the sincerest respect to her great memory. 
She did more for mankind than Adam and all of his 
male descendants.—San Francisco Alta. 


A Few Old Fogyisms. 


There are a good many notions long exploded. 

Nobody believes, for example, that all women wear 
tight shoes. 

That all club men drink too much and don’t go 
home till morning. 

That the children of fashionable people are not 
well taken care of. 

That all boarding house tables are bad. 

That all women wear tight stays. 

That all women lay the seeds for rapid consump- 
tion by getting their petticoats wet on rainy days. 

That all women are jealous of each other. 

That all women are underpaid. 

That all mince pies are indigestible. 

That a little candy is unhealthy. 

That your way is the right way, and mine is the 
wrong. 

Nobody believes any of these things except the 
people who live such narrow lives that they think 
nothing good unless they approve it. 


How to Make the Feet Small. 


‘*There is everything in knowing how to dress the 
feet properly,” said a lady of fashion. 

‘*My feet are not small, yet I manage to get credit 
for decidedly Cinderella-like extremities. The trick 
is in knowing how to dress them. See now, my foot 
is exactly as long as a number three shoe and a C 
width. Do I therefore wear a number three C, as 
most women would? Not a bit of it. I wear a four 
and one-half double A. The longer a shoe is the 
narrower it always looks, of course, so that’s the first 
gain; and, in the second place, I can wear a shoe 
that is narrower than my foot really is with perfect 
comfort, because there is so much room in the length 
of the shoe. It just transforms the undesired width 
into the desired length, you see. Most women have 
an idea that a short foot is pretty, no matter how 
wide and shapeless it may be, and only a few of 
those who really see the beauty of a long, slender 
foot know how to secure it for themselves. An old 
French bootmaker taught me the trick years ago, and 
my feet have been an impressible comfort to me 
ever since.” 


The Farmer a Skilled Laborer. 


Rodney Welch in the January Forwm: Viewed 
from the lofty standpoint of the New York Hod- 
carrier’s union, considered from the halls of the 
Philadelphia Bill-poster’s Protective Association, the 
prairie farmer is simply a clodhopper. He is a man 
who decides to have corn, wheat and potatoes instead 
of wild grass grow on a piece of land, and plants 
the seeds that will produce them. In point of fact, 
more knowledge and skill are requisite for prosecut- 
ing his craft than that of any city artisan. It requires 
more skill to handle a plow than a trowel. It is 
more difficult to manage a reaping machine than a 
machine that turns out brick. Greater knowledge is 





needed to sow grain than to move switches in a freight 





yard. Much more information, experience and skij] 
are needed to raise tobacco plants, to cultivate them 
and properly cure the leaves, than to make them into 
cigars. Laying drain tile is a more difficult art than 
laying brick. Properly to remove a fleece from a 
sheep demands as great dexterity as to shave the 
beard from aface. The successful farmer is neces- 
sarily a skilled laborer. Heis a master, not of one 
trade, but of many, and a long time is required to 
learn each of them. He is alsoa mercpant and to be 
prosperous he must be a judge of the quality of many 
things, and know how to buy and sell them to the 
best advantage. 


Bored Boys. 


Col. Vischer, in the Tacoma Globe, writes: If I 
had a home and a lot of boys, and cords of cash, and 
good health, and some Indian war clubs and a hired 
man or two who were brave, I’d try to get the boys 
to stay around the ranch as much as possible. I'd 
beat them playing billiards, if I could, also seven-up, 
or know the reason why, and I’d furnish them with 
a piano that their sisters couldn’t make a fuss about 
if they tried to learn to play with their heels as well 
as their fingers. I’d just sail in and show them that 
there was as much fun, and of a better quality, right 
around where the old man held out as there is down 
at the Jupiter sample room or the King Pharaoh club 
house, or the Second Ward headache factory or any 
other place. Boys live mainly on fun between meals 
or school hours, and there is no special amusement 
to them in sitting about in the shadows after they 
have carried in the coal, split the kindling and had 
some cold supper, listening to the familiar pater read 
some chapters from ‘‘Locke on the Human Under- 
standing,” or ‘‘Butler’s Analysis,” or ‘‘D’Aubigne’s 
Chemistry.” It’s a mistake as big as the statue of 
liberty enlightening the world, to teach a lot of good 
hearted boys, who have inherited all of their father’s 
beauty with their mother’s good sense, to suppose 
that home is only a place to eat and sleep and be 
bored in. But then I haven’t got any home, or any 
boys, or cords of cash and not mu:h health, or any- 
thing else that’s worth locking up, and perhaps I 
don’t know anything about it. 


A Study of Ears. 

Ears vary greatly in form and size, and, as the 
Pall Mall Gazette insists, by ‘‘the peculiarities of 
shape they assume they sometimes give an index to 
the character of the individual.”” Women have much 
better shaped ears than men. They are usually much 
smaller and lie closer to the head. Some people pos- 
sess a singular muscular power over the ear and can 
move the upper part at will, but it is rarely met with. 
The ear is worth studying from an anatomical point 
of view. Beginning with the outer fold or ridge, 
called the helix, which forms the outline, the ear is 
composed of thin cartilage and integument. The 
next prominent ridge is the antihelix, which some 
people have very largely developed, but in a well- 
formed ear projects very little beyond the helix. 
The little knob that projects from the foot of the 
antilelix is called the antirague, and the correspond- 
ing knob on the other side the tragus. The deep 
well in the center of the ear is the concha, and, last 
of all, the fleshy part below is called the lobe or 
lobule. The concha, so termed from its shell-like 
form, plays the most important part in reflecting the 
vibrations into the inner ear; in fact, all these pro- 
jections and depressions are of importance to our 
hearing and play their own parts in conveying the un- 
dulations of sound to the drum of the ear. 

Owing to the immense variety of size and form in 
ears it is somewhat difficult to definitely classify 
them; but, continues the Gazette, they may be 
roughly divided into two divisions, which are easily 
identified—Division I, with curved hanging lobe, 
Division II. with straight lobe. 

Besides the peculiarities of shape, the ear may be 
large or small, protruding or flat and straight or 
sloping. Some ears have pointed tops, while others 
have straight. Small and thin ears usually denote 
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delicacy and refinement and abnormally large thick 
ears are associated with a sensual and coarse nature. 

Ears of the first division are by far the most com- 
mon, while not more than one person in fifty pos- 
sesses the straight-lobed ear of the second division. 
This peculiarly shaped ear is often hereditary and can 
be traced back in some families for generations. Peo- 
ple with musical tastes generally have large and 
prominent ears, while the thin angular ears is said to 
denote bad temper and cruelty. The ears of great 
philosophers and statesmen have been noticed to be 
large and sloping. 


People who Make you Miserable. 


There are some people you cannot be with for five 
minutes before you feel miserable. They do not 
mean to disturb you, but they sting you to the bone. 
They gather up all the yarn which the gossips spin, 
and peddle it. They gather up all the adverse criti- 
cisms about your person, about your business, about 
your home, about your church, and they make your 
ear the funnel into which they pour it. They laugh 
heartily when they tell you, as though it were a good 
joke, and you laugh too—outside. These people are 
brought to our attention in the Bible, in the Book of 
Ruth: Naomi went forth beautiful and with the 
finest of worldly prospects into another land, but 
after awhile she came back widowed, and sick, and 
poor. What did her friends do when she came back 
to the city? They all went out, and instead of giving 
her common sense consolation, what did they do? 
Read the Book of Ruth and find out. They threw up 
their hands and said, ‘‘Is this Naomi?” as much as to 
say, ‘‘How very bad you look?” When I entered the 
ministry I looked pale for years, and every year, for 
four or five years, a hundred times a year, I was 
asked if I was not in a consumption. And passing 
through the room I would sometimes hear people 
sigh and ery, ‘‘A-ah, not long for this world!” I 
resolved in those times that I never, in any conversa- 
tion, would say anything depressing, and by the help 
of God I have kept the resolution. These people of 
whom I speak reap and bind in the great harvest 
field of discouragement.—Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage. 


Burdette’s Sermon on Life. 


Man born of woman is of few days and no teeth, 
and indeed it would be money in his pocket some- 
times if he had less of either. As for his teeth he 
had convulsions when he cut them, and as the last 
one comes through, lo! the dentist is twisting the 
first one out, and the last end of that man’s jaw is 
worse than the first, being full of porcelain and a 
roof-plate built to hold blackberry seeds. Stone- 
bruises line his pathway to manhood; his father boxes 
his ears at home, the big boys cuff him in the play- 
ground and the teacher whips bim in the school-room. 
Ile buyeth Northwestern at 1.10, when he hath sold 
short at ninety-six, and his neighbors unloadeth upon 
him Iron Mountain at sixty-three and five-eighths, 
and it straightway breaketh down to fifty-two and 
one-fourth. He riseth early and sitteth up late that 
he may fill his barns and storehouses, and lo! his 
children’s lawyers divide the spoils among themselves 
and say: ‘Ha! ha!” He groweth and is sore dis- 
tressed because it raineth, and he beateth upon his 
breast and sayeth ‘‘My crop is lost!’’ because it rain- 
eth not. The late rains blight his wheat and the 
frost biteth his peaches. If it be so that the sun 
shineth, even among the nineties, he sayeth, ‘‘Woe is 
me, for I perish!” and if the northwest wind sigheth 
down in forty-two below, he crieth, ‘‘Would I were 
dead!” If he wears sackcloth ‘and blue jean, men say 
“He is a tramp,” and if he goeth forth shaven and 
clad in purple and fine linen, all the people cry. 
“Shoot the dude!” He carrieth insurance for twenty- 
five years, until he hath paid thrice over for all his 
goods, and then he letteth his policy lapse one day, 
and that same night fire destroyeth his store. He 
buildeth him a house in Jersey,’and his firstborn is 
devoured by mosquitoes; he pitcheth his tents in New 
York, and tramps devour his substance. He moveth 
to Kansas, and a cyelone carryeth his house away 





over into Missouri, while a prairie fire and 10,000,000 
acres of grasshoppers fight for his crop. He settleth 


himself in Kentucky, and is shot the next day by a” 


gentleman, a colonel and a statesman, ‘‘because, sah, 
he resembles, sah, a man, sah, he did not like, sah.” 

Verily, there is no rest for the sole of his feet, and 
if he had to do it over again he would not be born at 
all, for ‘tthe day of death is better than the day of 
one’s birth.” 


A Pioneer Real Estate Boomer. 


It is not generally known that the great George 
Washington was areal estate dealer, but the following 
copied from the Maryland Journal and Baltimore 
Advertiser, of August 20th, 1773, which the Dalles 
Times-Mountaineer has in its possession, will settle 
the question beyond doubt: 

Mount VERNON, IN VIRGINIA, July 15, 1773. 

The subscriber having obtained Patents for upwards 
of twenty thousand acres of land on the Ohio and 
Great Kanhawa (10,000 of which are situated on 
the banks of the first-mentioned river, between the 
mouths of the two Kanhawas, and the remainder on 
the Great Kanhawa, or New River from the mouth, 
or near it, upwards, in one continued survey) pro- 
poses to divide the same into any sized tenements 
that may be desired, and lease them upon moderate 
terms, allowing a reasonable number of years rent 
free, provided, within the space of two years from 
next October, three acres for every fifty contained in 
each lot, and proportionally for a lesser quantity, 
shall be cleared, fenced and tilled; and that, by or 
before the time limited for the commencement of the 
first rent, five acres for every hundred, and propor- 
tionally, as above, shall be enclosed and laid down 
in good grass for meadow; and moreover, that at 
least fifty good fruit trees for every like quantity of 
land shall be planted on the premises. Any persons 
inclinable to settle on these lands may be more fully 
informed of the terms by applying to the subscriber, 
near Alexandria, or in his absence, to Mr. Lund 
Washington; and would do well in communicating 
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their intentions before the last day of October next, 
in order that a sufficient number of lots may be laid 
off to answer the demand. 

As these lands are among the first which have been 
surveyed in the part of the country they lie in, it is 
almost needless to promise that none can exceed 
them in luxurianceof soil or convenience of situation, 
all of them lying upon the banks either of the Ohio 
or Kanhawa, and abounding with fine fish and wild 
fowl of various kinds, as also in most excellent 
meadows, many of which, (by the bountiful hand of 
nature) are, in their present state, almost fit for the 
scythe. From every part of these lands water car- 
riage is now had to Fort Pitt, by an easy communica- 
tion; and from Fort Pitt up the Monangahela to 
Redstone, vessels of convenient burthen may and do 
pass continually, from whence, by means of Cheat 
River, and other navigable branches of the Monon- 
gahela, it is thought the portage to Potowmack may, 
and will, be reduced within the compass of a few 
miles, to the greatest ease and convenience of the 
settlers in transporting the produce of their land to 
market. To which may be added, that as patents 
have now actually passed the seals for the several 
tracts here offered to be leased, settlers on them may 
cultivate and enjoy the lands in peace and safety, 
notwithstanding the unsettled counsels respecting a 
new colony on the Ohio; and as no sight money is to 
be paid for these lands, and quitrent of two shillings 
sterling a hundred, demandable some years hence 
only, it is highly presumable that they will always be 
held upon a more desirable footing than where both 
these are laid on with a very heavy hand. And it 
may not be amiss further to observe, that if the 
scheme for establishing a new government on the 
Ohio, in the manner talked of, should ever be 
effected, these must be among the most valuable lands 
in it, not only on account of the goodness of soil, and 
the other advantages above enumerated, but from 
their contiguity to the seat of government, which 
more than probable will b. fixed at the mouth of the 
Great Kanhawa. GEORGE WASHINGTON. 
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NO ROOM FOR DOUBT. 


Mr. Pendragon Gibsone (after greeting his father with effusion): ‘‘Faunty, run up stairs and tell Mamma that 


Grandpa is here.” 


Master Fauntleroy Gibsone: ‘“‘Yeth, but which Grandpa isit. The one you told Henry to tell we wath all out 
of town if he came, or the one you wath tho vexed with becauthe he wouldn’t come down with the shekles,” 
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DICK’S INHERITANCE. 


A Simple Story of Real Life. 








BY MARIE MORE MARSH. 


“The Wilsons have decided to remove to Dakota.” 
This was the news discussed by their friends in the 
neighborhood one Sunday in the spring of——. 

The Wilsons lived in a very unattractive part of 
the great city, where some enterprising speculator 
had put up row after row of comfortless little cot- 
tages—poorly built, illy ventilated, and badly drained. 

Set upon a foundation of cedar posts and thinly 
veneered with a cement painted to imitate substan- 
tial brick, these cottages were advertised as a boon to 
the laboring man; and the speculator who built them 
posed as a benefactor for placing homes within the 
reach of all. 

“Do you want a home?” was the inquiry, heading 
an alluring offer in each Sunday paper. Of course 
they wanted homes, but somehow or other they never 
seemed to get them. 

The payments, so easy at first, and the terms— 
‘‘your own terms” in the advertisement, grew harder 
to meet as the months rolled by. Strikes and illness 
had thrown many a good man out of work, and the 








aged three and five. His leg was slow in mending, 
and in February another baby came. The neigh- 
bors helped what little they could, but there were 
many mouths to feed in every house, and in March 
poor Scott had to give up his house and forfeit his 
$500. 

The Wilsons were neither young nor newly mar- 
ried. They had lost three or four babies in the close 
city quarters, and now little Dick, who was nearly 
three years old, was beginning to droop and fade as 
the others had. They had taken this cottage a short 
time before, with the idea of owning a home and 
having something to leave to Dick. They had paid 
something over $100 upon it, and as they had a little 
money laid by, they had not yet been cramped to 
meet a payment; but Sam Scott’s loss of both home 
and money had set them thinking. True, they were 
strong and able now, but sickness and accident might 
come any time, and if they could get no one to take 
their house off their hands, it would be easier to lose 
$100 now than $500 by and by. “I know I could 
raise Dick if we had him in the country,” Mrs. Wil- 
son had said, and that put a scheme in John’s head. 
He would take up a Dakota claim, where one might 
own a quarter section by living upon it for five years. 
A farm of 160 acres! That meant a means of liveli- 


JOHN’S SOD HOUSE IN DAKOTA. 


clause in the agreement—stating that upon failure to 
make any payment, the amount already paid would 
be forfeited by the buyer—assumed a threatening 
aspect which had been wholy disregarded when the 
wily agent had refered to it as merely a protection to 
his employer. He had explained that the purchaser 
might after a month or so change his mind and desire 
to buy elsewhere, and the house would then be 
thrown back upon the dealer’s hands. This clause 
was to prevent that—to show good faith, as it were, 
between the contracting parties. 

So the poor man Jaughs to himself at the idea of 
his trying to cheat the dealer, and his honest soul 
never suspects the trap into which he may walk. 

John Wilson was almost the only man in the row 
of cottages who had not found it hard work to swing 
the payments each quarter. Several had been obliged 
to give it up and forfeit their money. One, a brick- 
layer, and a fellow-workman of Wilson’s, had more 
than half paid for his house when he fell from a 
building and broke his leg. The little sum he had 
laid by soon went for doctor’s bills and living ex- 
penses. His wife went out daily to wash or scrub, 
and he took such care as he could of the children, 





hood for them all, fresh, wholesome air, and what a 
heritage for Dick! 

So they advertised their house for sale and had but 
little trouble in getting rid of it at a small loss, and 
as they signed the papers they felt a sense of freedom 
and relief. They were to give possession in two 
weeks, and expected at that time to leave for their 
new Western home. All this sounded adventurous to 
their friends, to whom they announced it on the Sun- 
day we spoke of, and many a knowing shake of the 
head and comment of “risky” or ‘‘fool-hardy” met 
the information. However, their plans were not 
changed, and two weeks later, amid tearful good 
byes and hearty good wishes they started upon their 
journey. 

John found much of the Dakota land already take 
up, but he finally secured a claim about fifteen miles 
from a small town. 

Leaving his wife and Dick at a little boarding 
house in town, he procured the service of a strong 
man, and in a short time they had cut the sods and 
built a little sod house of one room about twelve feet 
square, with one door and a window. John’s trade 
of bricklaying stood him in good stead, and the sods 











were laid deftly and quickly. A sod chimney was 
built outside and the unshingled roof was covered 
with tar-paper held in place by strips of lath and 
this overlaid with sod, and when « wood floor had 
been put down they had avery snug, comfortable 
little ‘‘shack.’’ 

Mrs. Wilson and Dick, with the few pieces of fur- 
niture, came on shortly, and with the touch of a 
woman’s hand here and there, the place looked more 
homelike than one would have believed possible. 

The first summer the oxen, plow and wagon were 
bought, some forty or fifty acres were broken, and a 
sod barn was built, and late in August a little sister 
came to be company to Dick. 

The next spring an addition was built to the house, 
a room ten feet by twelve with a window in front and 
one at the end. 

This picture was taken in the following fall to send 
to their city friends. You see John sitting with Dick 
and little Nell, and old Shep, their play-fellow, lies 
on the grass, while Mrs. Wilson stands in the open 
door. 

I wish the artist could have shown the inside of the 
house. To the right there is a little parlor and bed- 
room in one, a neat rag carpet covers the floor and 
lambrequins hang at the windows. A sewing ma- 
chine stands in one corner, and John 
has made a little trundle bed that 
shoves under the large bed during 
the day. ‘There are some pictures on 
the rough walls in frames covered 
with putty and stuck full of the 
bright agate pebbles found in the 
dry creek bed. The living room is 
cosy and cheerful too; the clock 
ticks merrily on its shelf, and the 
cat lies purring in the chintz-covered 
rocking chair; the stove shines like 
a mirror, and gay-colored rag rugs 
are laid about on the spotless floor. 

John sowed most of his breaking 
to wheat, and having put it in early 
and well, he was rewarded with a 
fair crop, so he and his nearest 
neighbor together bought a harvester 
and binder, at a low price for cash 
(John had seen enough of “‘long time 
and easy terms”) and gathered their 
crops in good season. 

Sometimes the Wilsons are lonely. 
The solitude is oppressive, and often 
it seems that it would be a relief to 
see the dingy brick and stone of the 
city, but this is never for long. A 
glance‘at.their broad acres and their 
healthy, happy children is more than 
enough to drive such thoughts away. 

And they are planning for the 
future, too. In another year they are to build a little 
two-story frame house. John has drawn the plan 
carefully and awkwardly on the fly-leaf of the Bible, 
and it is almost as bright a hope to them as the sacred 
promises within. 

And so they talk and plan as she patches John’s 
overalls by the light of the tallow candle. There are 
to be rooms for the children, a little white chamber 
for Nell and a cosy bedroom for Dick; she sees them 
and fnrnishes them over and over in her day dreams. 
And she will have a parlor with a red ingrain carpet 
and lace curtains, and a center table with a marble 
top; and the children are to go to the little school 
house a mile away. And maybe Dick will take to 
reading, and then they will have a book case with 
glass doors to hold his books. And Nell can learn 
music and they will buy an organ and it shall set 
right here—and Mrs. Wilson points with her needle 
to a black mark in the plan, which to John and her 
means the front window in the parlor. And when 
she is grown Nell will marry some good man and 
have a home of her own, and Dick shall have the 
farm for his inheritance. 

John listens dreamily, then opens the old Bible and 
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reads slowly. “If ye, being evil, know how to give 
good gifts to your children, how much more shall 
your Father which is in heaven give good things to 
them thatask him,” and Mrs. Wilson, laying her rough 
brown hand in John’s hard palm, repeated the words: 
‘In my Father’s house are many mansions.” 

‘‘May we so live that they will be our heritage,” is 
the silent prayer of both of them. 


RAILROAD MILEAGE OF 1889. 


The Ratlway Age gives the following statement of 
the number of new lines and the mileage laid upon 











them during the past year: 
TRACK LAID IN 1889. 

Beate Lines. Miles.| Sta’ Lines. Miles 
ME 6 cianwaneice 2 19.5 | Illinois............ 8 177.7 
New Hampshire. 5 45.6 | Wisconsin ........ 7 110.0 
Massachusetts.... 2 = ; Minnesota ........ 8 144.0 
Connecticut...... 2 6.5 | Dakota.. 4 82.2 
New York........ 2 = 171.1| Iowa.... — 90.3 
New Jersey......- s 77.7 | Nebraska. .3 40.1 
Pennsylvania ....23 195.1 6 60.9 
Maryland.......... 5 31.0 9 100.2 
wees Virginia 4 48.8 174.1 

Virginia......-.... 257.1 62.0 
North Carolina...14 259.5 282.7 
South Carolina. 43.5 81.4 
Georgia.......++++ 17 =: 328.9 47.0 
ae. baesedacenoe 183.3 149.5 

labama.......... 142.0 120.7 
fiasieetppl Lowaanee 4 169.0 79.1 
Louisiana......... 9 122.0 46.0 
Tennessee ........ 10 =: 184.8 84.0 
—w Mcavesae 10 =: 1169.5 0 
Ohi = ciciamsaibarme Gs o = a 
Mic! Rinccennwne x 
Indiana... 123.4 828 5,280.2 


It will be seen by the above that the new State of 
Washington, although last on the list, is the first in 
number of miles of new track. Following is a de- 
tailed statement for several of the States: 

WISCONSIN. 
Abbotsford & North-Eastern—Abbotsford to Athens 15. 00 
Goodyear, Nashville & Northern—Goodyear to Sad- 


Ge TET GID 3 on. os 0.6.00: 00:650,0:06.6.6000s005cc0scees 
Milwaukee & Northern. (Oconto & South-Western 

00 Chie Belles FUMIO ec occ cc cc ccsccccsccccccosccecce 14.00 
Milwaukee, Dexter & Northern—Newton to Lynn... 9.00 


Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western—End of track to 
I 5 bn sc asdtdaaensee S0bREd waccvnciais d06 sence 41.4 
—Wolf River Branch extended..... ........ssseeees 

Milwaukee, Menominee Falls & Western—Green- 
I We is otek she hb hei nkdknendccdstscusennscndas 

Sault Ste. Marie & South-Western—O seo to Eleva.. 

MINNESOTA. 

Chicago, St. Paul & Kansas City—Eden to Wasioja.. 

Duluth & Winnipeg—End of track to Mississippi 
DE. .:<:casdbardadimesieneearbneneeh ann steanecade 50.00 

Duluth, Crookston & Northern—Fertile to Crookston 22.5 

Duluth Incline—Bay View to West Duluth.......... 

a. Red Wing & Southern—Goodhue to Zum- 


waste Pacific—Little Falls to Staples.......... ... 33.7 
ms ty F & Northern—Iowa State line to Dakota 11.97 
Winona & South-Western—From 20 8. w. Winona w. 10.00 
DAKOTA. 
Burlington & Missouri River—Nebraska State line 
OO W Omnia TOCTIOTT TRO... cc cccscccccvccccescece 48.9 
Northern Pacific—Minnewaukan to Leeds 18 
— ._—_ & Northern—Minnesota State line to 
South Sioux Falls Railway & Rapid L Transit Co.-- 
Sioux Falls to Stock Yard 9.00 
pie 
ow Pacific—Gallatin-Butte branch; Logan to 


ee RRO Rees HHH RHEE EHH EEE HEHE EE EEEEESEEEE EE ES 


—Red Bluff Branch; Sappington to Harrison..... 10.00 
—Boulder branch; Boulder ty toward Elkhorn.. 11.5 

St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba (Montana Central) 
—BvO8 BAN QOUISS. ..cccssccccscccscscccsscscsceses 14.00 


—, 
Northern Pacific—Mullan to W 


10.5 
14.50 


4.00 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee 


eee eee etasases 


Oregon 7 ae & eeeesenenn cow — Washington State 

BO Cn sd o.d.d.nddn nde. Seceneceaccasesscces 75.4 
WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham Bay & British Columbia—Sehome n..... 17.00 

Fairhaven & Southern—Fairhaven to Sedio......... 00 

Ih —— Steam Navigation Co.—Long Beach to Nar- 18.00 
COTE... ccccccccccescee coscccccccccccscscscceseccccees m 

Mason County Central—Shelton southeast........... 8.00 


oem Pacific—End of track south of Orting to 
BLITD .ccccccccccccccccccccces ccccccccecccccess cece 


oN BEI OD PUI i0.0.50006sdasdscoesconsacenes 3 
—— : & Washington Territory—Walla Walla to 94.00 
Oregon I Rai liway & Navigation Co.—Palouse River to np 

“Rockford to Spokane Pali 000.0000 26.7 

—Tekoa to Idaho Territory line....... ..... ..+.... 5.00 
— on & Gray’s ow Ae Station to 20.00 
Seattle, Lak Lake Shore & Rastern--Fall City southeast 10.00 

—End ee eee a 4.00 
8 ane Fate & Northern—Spokane Falls n......... 97.75 

a & Fern Hill—Pacific Avenue in Tacoma to 


Wapatt _ “ -R GRRL ee inn aoey 3 
Vancouver, Klickitat & Yakima—End of track to 
Salmon Creek 


OREGON. 
Astoria & South agton Ter.Fulton (opposite Astoria) 6.00 


Oregon & Was to Pendleton.. 7.00 
Oregon Pacific—End of Track east.............0+005- 21.00 








A PracticaljView of the Irrigation Problem. 
NortH YAKIMA, WAsH., Feb. 3d, 1890. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

With the rapid and unprecedented increase in the 
population of the ‘United States the irrigation ques- 
tion has pressed itself more and more upon the people 
for solution. As government land becomes scarce and 
homeseekers increase the problem of reclaiming the 
vast areas of our arid lands becomes an object of in- 
creasing interest. 

Many plans for the irrigation of the arid regions 
have from time to time been advocated by statesmen 
and writers. The absurdity of many of them shows the 
great ignorance that exists upon this important ques- 
tion. Oneclass of writers advocate the theory that 
the government should build the canals and storage 
reservoirs to irrigate its own lands and then sell 
them to actual settlers at the present price of the land 
plus the cost of irrigation. Another class advocate 
the transfer of all the arid lands now held by the 
general government to the respective States, leaving 
them to deal with the question of irrigation. 

The Northern Pacific Railroad has applied to Con- 
gress, and to the Legislatures of the arid States to 
allow it to guarantee the bonds of irrigating 
companies. 

The general government itself has wisely taken the 
position of an investigator. It has, under the ad- 
vice of that great scientist Major J. W. Powell, sent 
its engineers into the arid regions to measure the 
water of the streams and make surveys of sites for 
reservoirs. This is surely the wise course. What weall 
need is knowledge upon the subject, but now that it 
has been so thoroughly investigated it is time some 
definite line of action should be taken. A matter of so 
much importance to the people of the United States 
cannot remain much longer unanswered. The rapid 
development of the West has made the demand for 
more land for settlers so great that we are brought 
face to face with it. 

In the first place I shall take the ground that the 
water being the artery of life of agriculture must 
belong to the people owning the land or more properly 
to the land itself, and should not pass into the hands 
of corporations except as an easement to the land 
owned by them. 

If this position is taken then some way must be 
provided by legislation to enable the owners of the 
land to band themselves together and pledge the land 
watered as security for money to pay for the water 
supply which is to make it productive and enhance 
its value. Can this be done? California says it can. 
For forty years she has been testing successively 
every known device of legislation. Her mistakes have 
been many but she has within three years solved the 
problem and through her years of struggle with this 
great problem we may be blessed if we avail our- 
selves of her experience. California has learned 
that so long as the corporation owns the water and 
the individual the land there is a diversity of interest 
which usually results disastrously to both—therefore 
they have said through their legislature—‘“‘We will 
put into the hands of the people the means by which 
they may irrigate their own land.” On the seventh 
day of March, 1887, the Legislature of California 
passed a bill making it possible for a stated number 
of individuals owning land in one district to form 
little irrigation governments of their own, within, 





and subject to, the county governments, and authoriz- 
ing them to issue bonds running not less than twenty 
years at six per cent. interest in sufficient quantities 
to pay for the estimated cost of constructing the irri- 
gation works. ‘The lands are made assessable to pay 
the interest on the bonds and after ten or fifteen 
years to commence laying by a sinking fund to pay 
off the bonds at maturity. The officers of this little 
government or ‘‘irrigation district,” as it is called, 
are placed under heavy bonds to execute their trust. 
The people upon this plan own their own canals or 
reservoirs and the water furnished by thei, they get 
it at first cost and pay for it in six per(cent. twenty 
or thirty year bonds. The increased value added to 
the land through the introduction of an ample supply 
of water, which becomes an easement to the land, 
makes the bonds thus issued very secure and as the 
assessor is required to assess the lands each year to 
pay the interest, the bonds at once become ‘“‘gilt 
edged.” This seems to be the solution of"the whole 
question of irrigation, at least it is so regarded now 
in California, and the writer who has had almost a 
life-time experience in irrigation and irrigation legis- 
lation, believes that if the States will adopt a law 
patterned after this plan, which is known in California 
as the “Wright Act of 1887,” that irrigation districts 
will spring up in all parts of the arid regions and the 
principal occupation of the people will, for years to 
come, be the building of irrigation works. If this is 
done the Northern Pacific need not guarantee irriga- 
tion corporation bonds. The States need not under- 
take to assure the control of the government lands 
within their borders. The government may not be 
under the necessity of spending the surplus in the 
treasury to build irrigating canals, but instead the 
people themselves, who own and till the soil, will do 
this for themselves and the title to the water will be 
left where it belongs, with the people. 
J. D. McINTYRE. 


The Music Stores are Still Left. 
St. Paut, Feb. i7th, 1890. 
To the Editor of The Northwest Magazine: 

We heartily approve the views expressed in th» 
first half of enclosed paragraph from the last numb3+r 
of THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, but are inclined t» 
think the latter part does not do justice to the usual 
observation and correctness of statement found in 
your valuable paper. In view of the fact that our 
annual business is three times as large as all the 
jewelers on Third Street combined, and that the 
capital we have invested, and our financial rating is 
larger than any of the drygoods or jewelry firms you 
refer to with one exception, we are inclined to object 
to your published statement that ‘‘there is not much 
left on Third Street except the two big drygoods con 
cerns and the jewelers.” 

Yours respectfully, 
W. J. Dyer & Bro. 

The above letter refers to a paragraph on the de- 
cline of Third Street, St. Paul, as a retail trade 
thoroughfare, in which it was stated that the two big 
dry-goods stores and the jewelry stores are about all 
that is left to hold for that street its old prestige. 
The music stores should have been mentioned. They 
draw a large number of people to the street. Then 
there is the leading book store, which, however, has 
opened a branch on Seventh Street. The situation 
of Third Street is, in fact, worse than we represented 
last month. There are now no less than thirty 
vacant stores between Pleasant Avenue and the Mer- 
chants’ Hotel. Nearly all of them are dark and dingy 
and unfitted for the modern requirements of retail 
trade. Retailers cannot make a living in these 
ancient structures and they have been steadily leay- 
ing them for the past year and finding new quarters 
on Seventh, Jackson, Robert and Wabasha. Before 
long some enterprising capitalists will erect a huge 
and handsome business block on Sixth Street, near 
the Ryan, containing, perhaps, a dozen first class 
store rooms, and then the best concerns now remain- 
ing on Third Street will move and the old shopping 
thoroughfare, of which the city was once proud, will 
be past redemption. 
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OPENING OF THE BIG SIOUX RESERV A- 
TION. 


The President of the United States issued a procla- 
mation, on the twelfth of February, throwing open to 
settlement such portions of the great Sioux Reserva- 
tion, in South Dakota, as were not reserved for the 
permanent occupancy of the Indians by the provisions 
of the recent agreement with them. A considerable 
number of settlers had been waiting for several weeks 
at Pierre and Chamberlain, the two railway terminal 
points on the Missouri, opposite the Reservation, to 
go upon the land as soon as the proclamation should 
be issued. They attempted to cross when they re- 
ceived telegraphic news that the document had been 
signed, but the troops that had been keeping an eye 
upon them headed them off and turned them back. 
Under the red-tape methods of the War Department 
at Washington it took about forty-eight hours to find 
out officially what the President had done; so there 
was a vexatious interference of the military with the 
movements of the settlers, equally annoying, no doubt 
to both parties, for the officers and soldiers knew that 
in a day or two they would be ordered to permit the 
free movement of immigrants across the river, but in 
the meanwhile they were bound to act on their old 
instructions. 

There was a good deal of exaggeration in the ac- 
counts published in the daily papers of the magnitude 
of the movement into the region thus released from 
Indian ownership. The correspondents were evidently 
eager to make as much of a sensation as possible of 
the whole affair. It was by no means a second 
Oklahoma stampede. There was no railroad, as in 
Oklahoma, to carry the ‘‘boomers” into the new 
country, and there were consequently no attempts to 
start towns and no scramble for corner lots except at 
points on the opposite bank of the river from Pierre 
and Chamberlain. A few hundred settlers pushed 
up the valleys of the rivers flowing into the Missouri 
for a distance of twenty or thirty miles, taking up the 
best claims along the bottoms. In less than a fort- 
night the excitement had entirely abated and the two 
railroad terminal towns had resumed their usual quiet 
appearance. The influx of immigrants was not of 
sufficient volume to make much of a figure in the way 
of occupation on the immense expanse of plains and 
grassy hills that stretches out from the Missouri for 
over a hundred miles to the Black Hills. 

The truth is, this Trans-Missouri country, in South 
Dakota, is not of much account for agriculture. The 
soil is alkaline and there is seldom sufficient rainfall 





for profitable crops. Some portions of the valleys 
will be found suitable for small farming in combina- 
tion with stock-raising and the whole country is a 


good stock range; but there will never bea popula- 


tion at all dense in any part of it and no new towns 
of importance are likely to grow up there. Neither 
of the two great railway companies, the Northwestern 
and the Milwaukee, which have terminals on the 
eastern side of the Missouri, show any disposition to 
push on at once across the old Reservation. From 
the accounts we have read of the character of the 
Reservation country it is inferior in all respects to 
the region lying immediately north of it in North 
Dakota, which has had railroad facilities for ten years 
and is still very thinly populated. 
°*@e 


THE SMALL TOWN IN THE WEST. 


In the East life in a small town is usually rather 
stupid. Everything is finished and established. 
There is no change to look forward to. Social rela- 
tions run in fixed grooves. Business is in the hands 
of a few old concerns. The energetic young men are 
forced to go away to find opportunities for advance- 
ment. Tennyson described the condition of sucha 
town, when he wrote—‘‘A sleepy place, where under 
the same old wheel the same old rut doth deepen 
year by year.” In the West the small town presents 
a very different aspect. It is full of eager, scheming, 
active people. They all believe it will some day be a 
big place. They c»me, perhaps, from twenty different 
States, but they readily assimilate without much 
thought about each other’s family histories. There 
is a good deal of social interest developed in the 
process of getting acquainted with each other. At 
the beginning they are nearly all strangers and have 
to take each other on trust. All have migrated with 
the same motive, that of bettering their condition, 
and all have a common bond of union in their ardent 
desire that the place of their new abode shall flourish. 
Social castes are slow in forming and when they 
begin to develop their distinctions are usually based 
on ths measure of success people have achieved in 
their new home and the force of character they have 
there displayed, and not on anything they used to be 
or any connections they used to have ‘‘back East.” 

There are many things which make life interesting 
in the small town in the West which are wanting in 
the small town in the East. There is the constant 
change and the constant expectation of change. The 
place is growing and every new building that is put 
up interests the whole community. New people 
arrive from time to time and are taken into the busi- 
ness and social activities of the town. Things are to 
be made from the ground up—streets to be opened, 
bridges built, schools established, churches erected; 
in a word all the frame work of modern society must 
be set up, and in this work there is a wide opening 
for public spirit, for generosity and for talent. Every- 
body is exceedingly busy and everybody is very hope- 
ful. Thus the spirit of the place is buoyant and 
elastic. When people who have helped build up one 
of these new Western towns go back to their old 
homes in the East for a visit they find things very 
dull. ‘The atmosphere seems stagnant. Nothing 
moves. They have become accustomed to change and 
progress as the natural condition of every-day life 
and they wonder how they could ever have lived in a 
place where nothing exciting happens but an occa- 
sional funeral. 

The small town in the West means to be a big town 
and is disposed to anticipate events a good deal. It 
secures many comforts and conveniences which it 
would not think it could afford if it were not so sure 
of advancipg. It lights its streets with electricity, 
constructs waterworks, builds an opera house, 
establishes newspapers, starts a club and goes in for 
lectures, art classes and literary societies when it 
has a population which in the East would call for 
nothing beyond ordinary village institutions such as 
the three-board sidewalk, the town pump, the weekly 
prayer-meeting and the church social. Of course all 
the small towns in the West cannot become cities; 
but the ambition and effort to make them grow makes 











people broader in their intellectual range and their 
daily lives more worth living than would be the case 
if they had no hope of a large measure of prosperity. 


ROUTE OF THE GREAT NORTHERN. 

The St. Paul Minneapolis & Manitoba Railroad has 
changed its name to the Great Northern, and under 
the new title are now embraced the Eastern Minne- 
sota, the Montana Central and the lines the Manitoba 
has recently built into South Dakota. . The Manitoba 
has been resting at Great Falls, Montana for two 
years, connecting at that place with the line of its 
close ally, the Montana Central, for Helena and 
Butte. Now, under its new name, and with new 
capital enlisted in the East, it is about to start across 
the Rockies for the Pacific Coast. What its route 
will be and where it will make its ultimate terminus, 
are questions which interest many places and a great 
many people in Montana and Washington. So far as 
can be learned the management of the company has 
not yet determined these questions, but is stil] 
wrestling with the problems they present of engineer- 
ing, expense, resources of different belts of country 
and prior possession of the best routes by older roads, 
A decision will no doubt be reached very soon, so far, 
at least, as the first two or three hundred miles of the 
extended road is concerned, but the question of a 
Pacific terminus may remain open for a year or more. 

It is generally believed that the choice of routes for 
the immediate construction work has been narrowed 
down to two, that by way of the Cadotte Pass and the 
Big Blackfoot to Missoula, and that by way of the 
Marias Pass, to the Flathead Lake country and thence 
to the Kootenai Valley and on to Lake Pend d’Oreille 
and Spokane Falls. In case the former route is taken 
the question of where the réad should go to after 
reaching Missoula would be a perplexing one. To 
parallel the Northern Pacific 268 miles to Spokane 
Falls, most of the way down the narrow gorge of the 
Clarke’s Fork River, would certainly be unwise. To 
go by way of the Cour d’Alene Country seems now 
impractical, for the Northern Pacific is rapidly building 
a line from Missoula to SpoKane Falls by that short 
route and the Union Pacific is already in the 
mining towns with its line from the west and has 
secured the location for the prolongation of this line 
to Missoula, running side by side with the Northern 
Pacific along the canyon of the St. Regis de Borgia, 
where there is barely room for the two roads and no 
room at all for a third. To cross the Bitter Root 
Mountains and go down the Clearwater, developing 
a new country, would seem to be a good plan, but no 
engineer has yet found a pass through those moun- 
tains which a railroad can follow without very high 
grades and a long tunnel. 

We believe the Great Northern will select the Flat- 
head Lake route for several good reasons. In the 
first place it would thus keep away from its powerful 
rival, the Northern Pacific, until it reached a point 
within eighty miles of Spokane Falls. It would 
secure a good tributary country of its own to develop, 
including the agricultural region and the coal fields 
of the upper Flathead Valley and the extensive galena 
silver district along the Kootenai River. It could 
operate steamboats on the Kootenai running north 
into British Columbia. It could build up two or 
three good new towns, one on the Upper Marias, one 
on the Flathead and one on the Kootenai. 

Once at Spokane Falls the Great Northern will no 
doubt acquire that little forty-mile stub of the Seattle, 
Lake Shore & Eastern Company, popularly known 
as the Seattle and Elsewhere. It is of small value 
now and no other road wants it, but the Great 
Northern could buy it at a bargain and use it asa 
step in its progress towards the Pacific Coast. Where 
the new transcontinental road will get over the Cas- 
cade Mountains and where it will go for a tidewater 
terminus—whether to some new or old point on 
Puget Sound, or to Gray’s Harbor, or to Shoalwater 
Bay, or to the mouth of the Columbia—are questions 
which will be open to argument for some time to 
come. It will be two years at least before the Great 
Northern will run through trains to the Pacific Coast. 
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Tue most striking instance of rapid and enormous 
rise in real estate values that came to my notice dur- 
ing a recent tour in the new State of Washington was 
that of a corner lot in Centralia. One year ago last 
September the fraction of an acre now embraced in 
that lot cost the purchaser just six dollars. In Janu- 
ary last the lot was sold for $1,500. This advance 
was the result of the growth of the town from 700 
inhabitants to 2,700. 


Do women feel extreme cold less than men? If you 
want to sustain the affirmative of this question go 
about the shopping streets of St. Paul on a cold day 
and note the number of women who wear nothing on 
their heads but flimsy bonnets of ribbons and artificial 
flowers and have nothing to protect their necks and 
faces, while the men pull their fur caps down to their 
eyes and draw their heads down into the big collars 
of their ulsters like so many turtles in their shells. 
It can’t be all vanity on the part of the dear creatures, 
for if you will continue your investigation you will 
remark that their ears and noses are not as red as 
those of the men. 


Frep H. Apams, who formerly published the 
Cooperstown Courier and was a member of the last 
Territorial Legislature of Dakota, is now editing, 
with a half ownership interest, a big, prosperous eight 
page weekly at Whatcom, Washington. The town 
is growing, the paper named the Reveille, is full of 
advertising and Adams is on the road to fortune. He 
has many friends in North Dakota who will be glad 
to hear of his success. There is only one reason for 
regretting his good luck—he is too busy now with 
regular newspaper work to write delightful humorous 
sketches illustrated with jackknife cuts, such as he 
used to brighten the columns of the Cowrier with in 
the abundant leisure afforded by life on the Dakota 
prairies. 


ONE day last January I sat in the foyer of the new 
Tacoma theater. The house was filled with well- 
dressed people and the curtain has just gone down 
on the third act of an opera. The building is a mass- 
ive structure of brick and stone and the interior is as 
handsome as that of any playhouse in New York. 
‘‘How long is it?” I asked Theodore Hosmer, one of 
the owners of the theater, since the fir stumps stood 
on this very spot? ‘‘Not over seven years,”’ he replied. 
What a marvellous seven years growth there has been 
in this ‘‘City of Destiny,’—from a forlorn little vil- 
lage in the remote wilderness, beside the shores of a 
lonely sea, to a center of commerce and manufactur- 
ing, of railroads and trade, of news, journalism and 
politics, of comfort, society and refinement. Verily 
the tales of the Arabian Nights are surpassed by the 
wonders of our own day. 


WATER-POWERS have been somewhat neglected of 
late years, but with the advent of electricity for power 
and light they are fast becoming of great importance 
and shrewd capitalists are looking them up. This is 
particularly the case with such powers as are situated 
near large towns. Henry Villard is reported to have 
his practical, money-making eye both on the unused 
Meeker’s Island power, on the Mississippi, between 
St. Paul and Minneapolis, and the rapids in the 
Dalles of the St. Louis River, near Duluth. The peo- 
ple of Grand Forks, North Dakota, are talking of 
damming the Red River to get power for electric 
uses. Spokane Falls is already running four miles 
f electric railroad with water-power. Bozeman, 
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Livingston and Missoula, Montana, North Yakima 
and Ellensburgh, Washington, and a dozen other 
towns in the Northwest, which might be mentioned, 
have abundance of water running to waste that could 
cheaply be utilized for street transit, light manu- 
facturing and illumination. 


AT a recent meeting of the Minnesota State Edi- 
torial Association a resolution in favor of the estab- 
lishment of a State Immigration Bureau was voted 
down by a small majority. This was an astonishing 
expression of opinion on the part of a body of repre- 
sentative newspaper men in a State which has millions 
of land untilled, hundreds of water-powers unused 
and great deposits of minerals unworked. The 
negative vote appeared to be made up of men who 
thought there are already too many Scandinavians 
and Germans in Minnesota, men who believed the 
railroads should pay the cost of advertising the State 
and men who were dissatisfied with the management 
of the old immigration bureau abolished by the Legis- 
lature three years ago and who do not believe anything 
better in that line is likely to be obtained. Their ac- 
tion was short sighted and prejudiced. A State not 
yet half developed in its natural resources and its 
capacity to support population cannot afford to be 
without an official headquarters where information 
can be obtained concerning its climate, soil, crops, 
timber, minerals, waterways, railroads, towns, etc. 


Ir is currently reported in the Twin Cities that 
Thomas Lowry’s skepticism concerning electric rail- 
roads has cost him $400,000. He is said to have 
spent that amount of money in buying material and 
making preparations for cable roads in Minneapolis, 
before he made up his mind to change to the electric 
system. It took the strongest kind of demonstration 
in the experience of a score of places both west and 
east of the Twin Cities to convince Mr. Lowry that 
the electric motor had progressed beyond the experi- 
mental stage. Even Seattle, Portland and Spokane 
Falls, away out on the Pacific Coast, had excellent 
and completely successful electric roads in operation 
long before he ceased to be a doubter as to the value 
of this admirable mode of propelling street cars. Now 
that he is converted to the new motive power Mr. 
Lowry is taking hold of it with his characteristic 
energy. Minneapolis has now one electric line in 
operation and St. Paul one. A line will connect the 
two cities before the first of June, and it is not ex- 
travagant to predict that before two years have 
elapsed there will not be a street car in either drawn 
by animals. 


PEOPLE who entertain the theory that the Indians 
are keeping their numbers good should read the 
journals of the English explorer, Capt. Vancouver, 
and the Boston ship captain and fur trader, Robert 
Gray, who cruised along the North Pacific Coast in 
the last decade of the last century, putting into the 
rivers and inlets. At every place where they cast 
anchor the waters were fairly alive with the canoes of 
the savages. The shores of Puget Sound, of Gray’s 
Harbor and of the Columbia, and of the entire system 
of land-locked waters leading up to Alaska, teemed 
with a dense aboriginal population. Now there are 
a few reservations with a few hundred Indians upon 
each. Yet there has been no war to destroy these 
people and the advent of civilized man has not cut off 
the food supply of the natives, for these Indians live 
on fish and clams, which are as plentiful as ever. 
The truth is, as 1 believe, that wild men like wild 
animals die off when there is no longer any use for 
them in the economy of nature. They are not killed 
off. They gradually fade away—each generation 
failing to keep its numbers good. There is still no 
lack of wilderness or of waters abouuding in fish for 
these Pacific Coast Indians and no great change has 
been made in their manner of living; but the presence 
of the white man is fatal to them. They acquire all 
his vices and diseases and none of his virtues and 
strength. There is no reason to mourn their gradual 
extinction. As well lament that the dog has taken 
the place of the wolf or the horse and ox that of the 





elk. There are exceptions to the rule of gradual ex- 
tinction in the cases of the tribes of the Indian Ter- 
ritory, and of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico, 
that have shown some adaptability to civilization, but 
the rule, I believe, holds good with at least nine 
tribes out of ten. 


ABOUT two years ago an unknown correspondent 
living in Tacoma began to send to this magazine 
short sketches and stories and an occasional poem. 
They were signed ‘‘Franklin Herbie.” ‘‘After two 
or three of them had appeared in print the writer 
avowed that this was a pseudonym. ‘There was de- 
cided merit in these productions and I wrote him ad- 
vising him to sign his real name in future, if he was 
ambitious to make a footing for himself on the ladder 
of literature. This advice he followed and his work 
appeared thenceforth over the signature of Herbert 
Bashford, in the local papers and in Tok NoRTHWEST 
and later in the Overland Monthly. I met him a 
year ago, and was surprised to find him a modest 
youth, still in his teens, studying in a Tacoma 
lawyer’s office. Joaquin Miller made his acquaint- 
ance last summer and gave him the hearty encourage- 
ment which that eccentric genius loves to bestow on 
meritorious young writers. One of Bashford’s latest 
poems appears in the New York Journalist. I think 
the reader will agree with me in the prediction that 
if this young writer can hold out against the prosaic 
influences of his law books and the aggressive 
materialism of life in the West, Puget Sound will 
soon have a poet on the high road to fame. Here is 
the poem: 

LOVE AND I. 
She was my own, was al! my own, 
I loved her in an unknown land; 
She rained warm kisses on my brow, 
And o’er the shining, dimpled sand 


We went together, hand in hand, 
And watched the pale waves rise and bow. 


All Nature seemed to worship her; 
The sea’s great heart would beat and beat, 
If she but danced along the shore; 
The gorgeous sun laid at her feet 
His rich, red robe, and loud and sweet 
The birds sang to her evermore. 


I thought her love for me was true, 

She was so good, she was so fair; 
I drank her beauty day by day; 

A gleam of snow—a bosom bare 

Shone through her twilight tangled hair,— 
I loved her more than I can say. 


Ah me! her brown eyes changed to green, 
Each glance was like a piercing dart; 
I silent stood . . I could but stare, 
While freezing fingers clutched my heart; 
She raised an arm .. “We now must part, 
I’m Love,’ quoth she, “‘henceforth beware!’’ 
HERBERT BASHFORD. 


THERE has been a great deal of talk in the Minne- 
sota newspapers and in such public-spirited bodies as 
chambers of commerce and boards of trade during 
the past year, about diversified agriculture—the rais- 
ing of less wheat and more stock. This has no doubt 
done good, but there is danger that it may be car- 
ried to an extreme. For instance, a Minneapolis 
paper, discussing the subject recently, said that the 
best plan for Minnesota farmers is to work out of 
raising wheat as rapidly as possible. Now the fact 
is, Minnesota is to-day the first wheat-producing 
State in the Union and is likely always to remain so, 
unless one of the Dakotas should in time take this 
position; and the reason is that the soil and climate 
of a large part of this State are peculiarly adapted to 
the production of this cereal. The Red River Valley 
is the ultimate and permanent wheat belt of the 
American continent. It would be folly for the farm- 
ers of that region to abandon this crop. Let them in- 
crease their stock and not depend wholly on wheat, 
but do not try to deceive them into thinking that 
wheat is only a temporary crop, to raise while the 
country is new. The Black Sea country and the 
lower Danube Valley have produced wheat as their 
great staple since the earliest dawn of civilization. 
Indian competition may lower prices for a few years 
but in time this condition of affairs will change. The 
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population of the globe is increasing rapidly and will 
soon overtake the supply of the chief bread-making 
grain. The regions of the earth’s surface best 
adapted for wheat culture will always produce this 
cereal as their main dependence. Our wheat farmers 
must economize and till the land more carefully to 
tide over the era of low prices, but they should not 
look forward to any time when they can wisely abandon 
their most important crop and try experiments in 
other directions. 





+ 


A VANISHED RACE. 


Major J. W. Powell contributes to the Forum for 
January a thoughtful article on ‘‘Prehistoric Man in 
America.” The writer thinks there is much about the 
so-called archeological research of the present that is 
overdrawn and Pickwickian. In the mound-builders 
as a race he can see little that is loftier than the 
American Indians of the present day, and he em- 
phatically dissents from the belief that a highly cul- 
tured and civilized race once peopled this continent. 

Aside from all controversy over the degree of 
proficiency attained by the race that has vanished 
from the earth, indisputable evidence oi their presence 
in the past are found throughout the North Pacific 
Coast. Near Spokane Falls remnants of ancient 
pottery have recently been discovered at a depth of 
many feet. Along some of the streams flowing into 
the Columbia to the northward are found innumerable 
soft stone images, carvings or clay moldings, of 
regular as well as grotesque form, specimens of which 
have recently been left at this office. Along the 
coast of Washington and Oregon great shell deposits 
are found, and in these mounds rude implements of 
stone are occasionally unearthed. 

None of these, however, bear traces of skilled 
workmanship. At best they are the rude implements 
of the savage, and are probably inferior to the handi- 
work of the Zunis and the Aztecs. 

Eastern Washington and Oregon present a rich 
field for the geologist. Ages ago the whole country 
was buried beneath a gigantic sheet of ice, which cut 
deep fissures in the earth, and left the strata exposed 
to plain view. In places an overwhelming flood of 
lava buried the country, and sealed as in a tomb all 
traces of animal life. Through this lava the streams 
have cut deep channels, the work of untold centuries, 
and thereby exposed to the research of science the 
petrified remains of animal life that has been extinct 
for ages. 

For ages man has asked the stars for the story of 
his origin; but from the deep depths no answer has 
ever come. At best he can only translate a few 
meager sentences from the story of the rocks.— 
Spokane Review. 


THE RAINY SEASON IN WESTERN WASHINGTON. 





“Is the rainy season over, and about how many 
days in a week does it rain during the wet season?” 

The so-called rainy season, is undoubtedly over, 
but unlike some sections, we have occasional showers 
during the summer. Regarding the number of days 
in a week in which it rains, we will say that the 
Clerk of the Weather for this region has no respect 
for any day in the week—not even the Lord’s day. 
Our own judgment may not be conclusive, but as far 
as our observation goes and inquiries have been made, 
it has never yet rained here more than seven whole 
days in any one week. Oregon is the only section of 
the country, as we are informed, where it gets in 
after the fashion of the famous old hen, who lJaid an 
egg for each day in the week, and ‘‘Sundays she 
laid two!” 

Truth to tell, stranger, we have not yet seen a 
week wherein there was not a liberal supply of God’s 
genial sunshine, and when the sun gets in its work, 
after a refreshing rain, all nature smiles, and if you 
could only hear the birds warble in the dew-bespangied 
trees, while the sun was kissing away the tears from 
the weeping boughs, you would believe us when we 
say, Old Nature fairly smiles alond!—Hoquiam 
Washingtonian. 





NEW GOLD MINES IN MONTANA. 


The Northern Pacific management acted with great 
good judgment when it decided to build a branch line 
into Madison County, Montana. It was that county 
which gave the first incentive to immigration into the 
Territory of the Mountains; yet up to the present 
advent of the Northern Pacific, railways have com- 
pletely ignored the marvelous resources of what has 
always been called the ‘‘gold county” of Montana—a 
county which produced over one hundred millions of 
dollars worth of virgin gold extracted from the aurifer- 
ous gravels by the crudest processes. 

Madison County has been generally conceded to be 
almost inaccessible to railways, and hence develop- 
ment of its natural resources has not merely been re- 
tarded, but entirely ignored. Practical miners and 
business men have, however, long predicted that 
whenever a railway did penetrate the upper valley of 
the Madison River that the region would at once gain 
prominence among the productive districts of the 
State. The result thus far has verified these pre- 
dictions, and I think that very little investigation will 
now establish beyond doubt that Madison County will 
come to the front within two years with mineral 
value out-put second only to Silver Bow; and that 
within three years at the farthest its gold out-put will 
exceed the gold product of all the balance of Mon- 
tana combined. When this condition arrives it will 
be due to the wise action of the Northern Pacific, and 
that corporation will receive its reward by the posses- 
sion of the best paying branch line of its entire 
system. In support of these assertions I would call 
attention to the present large operations of Gov. 
Hauser at Pony, where, a year ago, there was abso- 
lutely nothing of consequence going on, and where 
now hundreds of men are developing what is certain 
to become, this very season, one of the important 
camps of the State. Within thirteen miles of Pony, 
to the southeast, lies Richmond Fiats, where there is 
now in sight more high-grade gold-quartz at the same 
depth and development thau any person has ever seen 
in any other district of Montana or in any other 
country. This statement can be verified at any time 
by personal inspection and is, in reality, the asser- 
tion of one of the greatest experts living, who spent 
considerable time in that locality the past summer. 
One single mine in that neighborhood produced the 
past season in seven months, according to the smelt- 
ing and milling returns which I had the privilege of 
inspecting, over $75,000 in gold from 2496 tons of 
ore at a depth of only twenty-six feet from the sur- 
face; and this same mine shows to-day solid breasts 
of ore sixteen feet in width, every ounce of which 
from wall to wall is of at least $25 per ton average 
value. 

Up to the present time all the gold ores of Madi- 
son County have been treated in arastas or hauled 
by teams from thirty-five to fifty miles across rivers 
and mountains to the railway and thence shipped 
long distances by rail—mostly to Omaha—for treat- 
ment; and it has been profitable even then. The 
gold-quartz district above referred to, in conjunction 
with that of the Ward’s Peak camp, constitutes a 
gold-quartz belt eleven miles in length by about nine 
miles in breadth which has no equal of its class upon 
this continent. The ores are all highly silicious, with 
small percentages of red and black oxides of iron, 
which has made their treatment by the usual smelting 
process somewhat expensive; but with the new process 
recently perfected at Toston, Montana, they will at 
once become enormously profitable. Since the cer- 
tainty of the building of the railway became apparent 
to the miners they have gone at work with a vim that 
has already resulted in many important new dis- 
coveries. In addition to the quartz districts above 
outlined, the most extensive placer operations in the 
whole State are now going on in the opening up of 
Washington Bar, and the success there with hydraul- 
ies on a large scale will induce capital to investigate 
the absolutely limitless areas of auriferous gravels yet 
untouched in Madison County. In addition to the 

dry ores on the eastern slope of the Ramshorn or 








South Boulder Range, the west slope of these same 
mountains seems to be plethoric with silver-lead or 
wet ores, and there are also indications of extensive 
copper leads. Recently there has been considerable 
prospecting in the Madison Range—the western 
boundary of the Yellowstone Park—and the reports 
are all encouraging. That entire range, a virgin 
mineral district, will be tributary to the Madison 
County branch of the Northern Pacific. Another im- 
portant consideration, from the railway side of the 
question, is the fact that the present route of the new 
branch is right along the line of travel that enters the 
National Park at its southwestern corner—a route 
much in favor with all who go into the park with 
teams—and it will add greatly to the accessibility of 
the ‘‘Wonder Land” from the west and southwest. 

In addition to the mineral resources of Madison 
County it is one of the very best districts for cattle, 
horses and sheep, and also has its full share of fertile 
valley land. The county will speedily develop into 
prominence only equaled by its old-time reputation, 
when its famous Alder Gulch was adding millions to 
the world’s wealth annually. A very little time will 
demonstrate to the Northern Pacific management that 
its Madison County branch is at least as good an in- 
vestment as it has yet made; and a few years will 
witness the development of a second Butte in the 
great ‘‘gold county” of Montana. 

E. B. NoRTHROP. 


° 


BUSINESS MATTERS AND BUSINESS MEN. 


G. W. Hunt, of Walla Walla, builder and principal 
owner of the Hunt System of railroads in Washington 
and Oregon, has determined to build a line from Cen- 
tralia to Gray’s Harbor this season and will commence 
work early in the Spring. 








Francis T. West, who was for many years in the 
office of the General Manager of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad, is now established in Chicago as a member 
of the firm of Avery & West, dealers in railway sup- 
plies and pig iron, at 457 Rookery Building. Mr. 
West has many friends in the Northwest who will be 
pleased to learn of his success in his new business 
enterprise. 





J. H. Ames, one of the oldest officials of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company, lately resigned 
the position of General Purchasing Agent, which he 
has long filled with marked ability. He was succeedea 
by W. G. Pearce, formerly Auditor of Disbursements, 
who left an excellent record in his old office and well 
earned his promotion. Mr. Ames will rest for a 
time and recuperate his health before entering upon 
new business engagements. 





Among other extensive orders recently booked by 
the Bucyrus Steam Shovel & Dredge Company of 
Bucyrus, Ohio, is one for three large railroad steam 
shovels from the Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
Railroad Company, making seven shovels furnished 
by them to this road. Two of these shovels thus fur- 
nished are the heaviest and strongest ever built, 
carrying a three-yard dipper, and having a capacity 
of over 3,000 yards in ten hours. 





The Northwestern Conservatory of Music, estab- 
lished at Minneapolis in 1885, is the foremost institu- 
tion for musical study in the entire Northwest. It is 
not, like many ambitious schools that take big names, 
a union of two or three teachers to give lessons in 
piano playing and singing, but is a conservatory in 
the broadest sense of the word, having a corps of 
twenty-two instructors, each a specialist in a par- 
ticular line. The piano, organ and all orchestral in- 
struments are taught, and thorough instruction is 
given in harmony and composition, choral conducting, 
the training of the voice, the history and literature of 
music and the German, French and Italian languages. 
The Director is Prof. Charles H. Morse. Address 
him for further information. 
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THE TRUE|STORY OF A BRIE CHEESE. 


BY W. E. P. FRENCH. 

I am an officer of the army, stationed at a large, 
rambling post near the thriving twin cities of Minne- 
paul and St. Apolis. 

I was brevetted Colonel for conspicuous and dare- 
devil gallantry,in the Commissary Department during 
the late war, but my actual rank’ is that of second 
lieutenant. 

Republics are ungrateful! If long and arduous ser- 
vices counted, instead of political influence, I should 
have been made Brigadier instead of old General 
Kusidnes. 

The blight and mildew upon my aspirations for 
military glory have not, however, soured me and 
made me cold, callous and indifferent to the good 
things of this life, and in the pleasures of the table I 
find compensation for the “slings and arrows of 
outrageous fortune.” I particularly cotton to a fine, 
rich, dead-ripe, high-flavored“old cheese, s0, when my 
grocer sent me word that he had received a lot of 
particularly fine Roquefort, Stilton and Brie, I 
ordered my buggy and proceeded to the saintly city. 
It was years, long years, since I had owned a 
Fromage de Brie, and my heart beat high with joyous 
hope and expectancy as I followed Mr. Limburgher 
into the cellar of his handsome store. He isa French- 
man, as his name indicates, and very proud he was of 
the superb cheeses he presently uneovered to my ad- 
miring nose. They were the finest ones, he assured 
me, he had ever seen out of his beloved Paree. They 
were ripe—there was no doubt of that—a captious 
critic, indeed, might have considered them over-ripe 
and suggested that they had fallen from the tree. 
But, in the words “of Cesar, ‘‘smelli, tasti, boughti.” 
I carried my prize to the buggy in my own arms and 
laid it reverently on the foot-warmer, which my wife 
had thoughtfully put in, as the day was chilly and I 
had a cold in my‘head. 

Just as I was about to start, Captain Koldcheek 
came up and asked me to take him back to the post. 
He got aboard, and we started. It is eight miles from 
the town to the fort, and Koldcheek has a wooden 
leg; but we hadn’t gone over two miles before he 
said he believed he needed exercise and guessed he’d 
walk. He had been rather quiet for some time and 
hadn’t seemed to take much interest in anything but 
his handkerchief. I tried to disauade him, but he 
told me he didn’t seem to care much about riding as 
the motion of a buggy sometimes made him sick. As 
he got out, I noticed that he looked rather pale and 
peaked, and, happening to glance over my shoulder a 
moment after we parted, I saw he was hanging over 
a rail-fence and heard him say something about a 
“rotten dam” and ‘‘Europe,” repeating ‘Europe’ 
quite frequently. 

When I reached home Madam was out, but I 
was rather glad of that because I thought the cheese 
would be a surprise to her—it was. There are no 
cellars in our quarters, as, like most army houses, 
they were built by a linial descendant of Balaam’s 
ass during an attack of emotional insanity com- 
plicated with jim jams; so I put my purchase in 
the refrigerator and sought my easy chair. Scarcely 
had I settted myself when there was a frightful yell 
and an appalling crash in the kitchen. I rushed out 
and found the cook senseless on the floor, the cheese- 
box, with its cover pulled off, lying by her. As soon 
as she came to, she gave me warning. Then I 
put the cheese in the top of the upright piano, and, 
just as it was safely stowed away, in came Mrs. 
Cannon (my name is Cannon). She had hardly 
gotten in the door when she began to sniff. I 
hastened to give her a box of candy I had thought- 
fully provided. She thanked me graciously and re- 
marked in the same breath, ‘‘What an awful odor 
there is in here, don’t you smell it?” Then, with an 
air of conviction, ‘It’s a dead rat under the floor of 
this or the next room, and I wish you’d ask the 
Quartermaster to send a carpenter up the first thing 
to-morrow to take up the boards.” I said I would, 
and we opened the doors and windows. Mrs. ©. sat 








down at the piano and began to play, softly at first 
and then with considerable abandon. 

The music must have stirred the cheese up, for she 
hadn’t played more than a bar or two when she 
fetched the key-board a fore and aft rake that jarred 
my very soul, and bounced off the stool, exclaiming, 
‘‘Phew! it’s in the piano!” She yanked open the top, 
peered in, extracted the box, smelt it, shivered, read 
the label, shivered some more, gave me a withering 
look and threw it out of the dining-room window. 
I respect my wife’s prejudices, so I said nothing, but 
went out and rescued the cheese and, after some 
cogitation, put it in an old barrel and piled boards 
over the top. 

Major and Mrs. Cascobel were invited to dinner, 
and, as they came early, I invited the Major out in 
the yard to sample the cheese. 

He said he had never eaten Brie, but he didn’t 








take a spade and dig something better to eat than 
that out of a cemetery, that I’d better get the coroner 
to come and sit on it and hold it down, and that a 
burial permit would be a good thing. I took it all in 
good part, and asked him if he thought it would be 
safe from rats in the barrel. ‘*You bet!” he replied 
heartily, ‘‘I never had much use for a rat, but it has 
too much sense to tackle that cheese. Aren’t you 
going to chain it up?” 

About midnight there was an awful row in the 
back yard, and, running to the window, I saw by the 
brilliant moonlight a Mephitis Americana turning 
back summer-saults to an accompaniment of mortified, 
despairing howls. The cover was off the barrel, and 
it was evident that the cheese had knocked poor M. 
A. out in one round. 

The next morning both my servants left, the 
neighbors complained to the Commanding Officer 





“I FOLLOWED MR. LIMBURGHER INTO THE CELLAR OF HIS HANDSOME STORE.” 


believe there was anything in the cheese line that was 
too many for him. So we took a couple of crackérs 
and a spoon and sallied forth. 

As we reached the yard he made some remark 
about pole-cats being very annoying, but I was busy 
with the barrel and couldn’t hear just what he said. 
Well, I spread some of the delicious, fragrant, white 
cream on the crackers and handed one to Cascobel. 

He asked me if I didn’t think the bouquet was a 
trifle pronounced, but I said no, and he took a bite 
with an air of stern resolution that I thought unsuited 
to the occasion. Then he laid down the cracker and 
said sadly, “‘I can eat most anything, but, if you’ll 
excuse me, I'll pass this time.” 

“Certainly,” said I; ‘it’s a cultivated taste.” 

“So is one for soap-grease, I fancy,” he rejoined; 
and then he became rather disagreeable, said he could 





that I maintained a nuisance, Mrs. Cannon gave & 
small and select ‘‘conversazione” of two, at which I 
“assisted” (in the French sense), and she suggested 
that she would like to go to New York for a few 
weeks while the state of Minnesota was being aired. 

I got an official letter from the Adjutant directing 
me to abate the nuisance, and an order was issued 
forbidding ‘‘all officers and others to keep or main- 
tain, within the limits of the reservation, any pole- 
cat, Fromage de Brie, or other noxious or offensive 
animal.” 





Miss Ella L. Knowles, of Helena, has been ad- 
mitted to practice law in the State and District 
Courts of Montana. This is the first instance In the 
history of Montana in which a lady has been admitted 
to the practice of law, 
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THE GRAY’S HARBOR BASIN. 


A Journey by Sound, Rail, River and Bay, in 
Western Washington. 


BY EB, V. SMALLEY. 


Look at your map of Washington and you will see 
that the Pacific Coast line of this new State is deeply 
indented by a long cone-shaped bay which extends 
eastward for a distance of about eighteen miles, 
with a greatest width of fourteen miles, tapering 
regularly until it ends in a large river. Its broad 
base, resting against the Pacific, is almost land- 
locked by two long capes which put out from the 
main land. This big bay is called Gray’s Harbor and 
was tiamed in honor of Capt. Gray, the discoverer of 
the mouth of the Columbia River—the bold Boston 
navigator to whom we as Americans owe all our pos- 
sessions on the Pacitic Coast between the Strait of 
Juan de Fuca and Columbia. It was Capt. Gray’s 
discovery of the Columbia, after the British captain 
Vancouver had failed to find the great river, whch 
under the law of nations finally gave the United 
States the whole region now comprising the State of 
Washington. Gray named the river from his ship, 
and someone now unknown to history gave his name 
to the largest inlet on the Pacific Coast between the 
Bay of San Francisco and the Fuca Strait which 
leads to Puget Sound. This inlet Gray called Bull- 
finch Harbor, in honor of one of the Boston owners of 
his ship, but this name was wisely changed in later 
years. 

The waters of Gray’s Harbor are mainly shallow, 
but there are two straight and deep channels from 
the bar almost up to its head. The entrance across 
the bar has a depth of twenty-two feet at low tide 
and is not difficult for sailing vessels to enter. Into 
the Harbor flow numerous streams, the largest of 
which are the Humtulips, the Hoquiam, the Wishkah 
and the Chehalis. The first three,and still another im- 
portant river,the Wynoochee, which enters the Chehalis 
above the head of the tidewater, are navigable at high 
tide for a few miles from their mouths. On the 
Chehalis steamboats of considerable size ply regularly 
for a distance of thirteen miles and occasional trips 
are made for thirty miles further. Nature covered 
the shores of the Harbor, and in fact the whole of 
Western Washington except a few small gravelly 
prairies, with a dense forest growth, in which the 
Douglas fir largely predominates, spruce being the 
next most important timber and afterwards cedar and 
hemlock. Along the rivers and creeks are continuous 
stretches of bottom land with a very deep and rich 
alluvial soil. Farmers find these bottoms highly pro- 
ductive of wheat, oats, barley, timothy, clover, hops 
and roots, and while the whole region appears to be 
a wilderness if viewed from any height it is in reality 
streaked with long, winding belts of agricultural set- 
tlement following the courses of the streams. So 
rapidly have settlers come in during the past two 
years that the government surveys have fallen far 
behind their requirements and in Chehalis County 
alone, which surrounds Gray’s Harbor, there are 
already about five hundred families living upon un- 
surveyed land and waiting impatiently for the stakes 
to be setand the lines drawn. 

The great attraction to settlers is undoubtedly the 
equable climate. The winters are short and mild— 
but little colder, in fact, than those of Georgia. The 
long summers are moist and cool. The absence of 
extremes of heat and cold is very grateful to the im- 
migrants, from whatever part of the East they may 
eome. Fuel costs nothing to the farmer, and he 
needs but little; it is easy to pasture stock on timber 
lands that have been slashed and burned, and ina 
few acres of rich bottom the settler raises an ample 
food supply. There is a home market for produce in 
the lumbering camps that dot the entire country and 
Tacoma prices can be obtained almost anywhere in 
the woods. The waters of the bay yield fish, oysters 
and clams in great abundance, including the king of 





the food fishes, the noble chinook salmon. Apples, 
plums, cherries and berries are raised with oniy 
ordinary care. Good wages are earned by the settlers 
in the lumbering camps and the mills whenever they 
have occasion to add to the incomes their farms yield. 
Altogether it is a good country for settlers of moderate 
means and there is still a great deal of room in it for 
more people. The region is accessible now without 
a wagon journey, a comfortable line of boats and rail 
taking passengers from Tacoma to any point on the 
Harbor in about eight or nine hours time. 

The evident future of this Gray’s Harbor Basin, 
after the forests shall have been largely cleared from 
the land, is to become a great dairying and stock- 
raising country. Just as soon as the timber has been 
partly cleared by logging and burning a luxuriant 
growth of grasses springs up and flourishes under the 
influence of the mild temperature and the frequent 
warm rains. Often there is no snow at all to lie on 
the ground, and in the severest winters the farmers 
do not have to feed their cattle for more than four or 
five weeks. ‘The herbage is never killed down to the 
roots by cold, but remains green all the winter. For 
abundant moisture, mild, rainy winters, cool summers 
and a luxuriant growth of all the best grasses the re- 
gion closely resembles the south of Ireland. 


FROM TACOMA TO MONTESANO. 


The long stern-wheel steamer Multnomah swings 
off from her moorings at the Tacoma wharf in the 
gray half-light of early morning. There are over a 
hundred passengers on board. A few are to land at 
Olympia, but most of them are bound for the Gray’s 
Harbor Country, now the region of most rapid de- 
velopment in all Western Washington. The large 
coal docks, the tall elevator and the ships loading 
lumber at the big saw mills look like phantoms in the 
mist. Soon the outlines of the stately young city on 
the bluffs fade out, and as the light grows stronger 
we are in a broad green channel running between 
steep embankments, everywhere crowned by the 
“continuous woods.” Occasionally a settler’s clearing 
is passed—a mere notch in the wall of tall, dark fir 
trees. Away on the western horizon the snowy sum- 
mits of the Olympic Mountains flash and glitter in 
the morning sun, while all the waters around us and 
the evergreen forests are still in deep shadow. A 
flock of gulls follow patiently in the tracks of the 
steamer, well knowing that when the crumbs and 
bits from the breakfast table are thrown into the 
water they will be able to pick up enough for a 
morning meal. Occasionally some venturesome bird 
comes so near the rail as to fan me with his wings. 
I put a cracker on the planking over the wheel and 
there is a quick swoop and it is gone; I throw one 
into the water and half a dozen gulls drop swiftly 
down with shrill screams to dispute the prize. It is 
marvellous how little effort of wing these sea-fowl 
employ to keep up with a fast steamer. Now and 
then a little flapping is all; the most of the time they 
sail swiftly along with motionless pinions. 

We run by the long, new, deep-water wharf at 
Olympia to the old landing-place, for the tide is up. 
This wharf, and the new hotel, and a handsome hos- 
pital building belonging to a Catholic sisterhood, are 
the conspicuous new objects in the town. It seems 
a quiet and comfortable place, as it always was—not 
much given to booming, but holding on to its honors 
as a capital very tenaciously. f 

An hour and a half more of steaming over still 
green waters, with little to note on the unvarying 
shore lines, and the boat voyage ends: at Kamilchie, 
the landing place of the Puget Sound and Gray’s 
Harbor Railroad. This road belongs to the Port 
Blakely Mill Company, and when it. was first started 
into the woods from the head of Skookum Inlet its 
purpose was only to bring out logs and dump them 
into the water where tugs could get them and tow 
them to the mills of the company, across the Sound 
from Seattle. As the Gray’s Harbor Country began 
to attract settlement and build up towns the road 
went on, first to Elma and last fall to. Montesano, 








where it now rests on the Chehalis River, where flow 
the tides from the Pacific. It is doing a large 
business in passengers and general freight as well as 
in logs. 

The road runs through a dense timber belt, but 
here and there you see farms in narrow valleys, and 
a few little prairies are passed. On one of these 
stands an attractive town of about 500 people called 
Elma, which is putting up new buildings and expand- 
ing to meet the requirements of the new epoch of 
railroads and large immigration. Elma is a mile 
from the Chehalis and is also near the Satsop, an im- 
portant logging stream. A run of twenty-four miles 
from Kamilchie, over a solid, smooth track, brings the 
train to the terminus at Montesano, the county-seat 
of Chehalis County and the most eastern in its situa- 
tion of what are known as the Gray’s Harbor Basin 
towns. 


MONTESANO. 


I have spoken of Montesano as one of the Gray’s 
Harbor towns. It is not on the Harbor, but the tide 
from the ocean runs up the Chehalis River, on the 
north bank of which it is built, past its wharves. It 
is therefore a seaport town, as well as its neighbors 
on the Harbor proper. Steamboats ply between Mon- 
tesano and the towns on the Harbor, and ships are 
loaded here with lumber. Navigation may be said 
practically to end here, though steamboats run 
occasionally thirty or forty miles farther up the 
stream. It is this position at the head of navigation 
for sea-going vessels that gave to Montesano its first 
start and has since made it a place of commercial im- 
portance. The town was a good substantial trading 
center long before a railroad started for the Gray’s Har- 
bor Country. The lumbermen first came into the 
country and a little later came the farmers in steadily 
increasing numbers, taking up the lands along the 
river and creek bottoms, where they could be easily 
cleared, and supplying with their crops, their beef 
and their dairy products the robust appetites of the 
choppers, loggers and sawyers. 

Montesano is primarily an agricultural market 
town. Glance at any large map showing the Gray’s 
Harbor Country and you will see that the whole re- 
gion is full of streams—some heading in the snows 
on the Olympic Range and some in a lower mountain 
range south and southeast of the Harbor. All these 
streams form long, narrow strips of valley land of ex- 
traordinary fertility. All the conditions are excellent 
for general farming, dairying, and stockraising. It 
is estimated that not over a fourth of these bottom 
lands are now occupied. Government surveys have 
not yet reached all of them, but will probably do so 
this year. Settlers who come in this season will 
have no trouble in finding good claims. The country 
between the valleys is what is known as fir ridge 
land, having a light gravelly soil, mixed with clay, 
and being everywhere covered with a heavy timber 
growth. ‘The fir land is not valuable for farming, but 
after the timber is cut it supports a good growth of 
wild grasses and affords good pasture for cattle and 
sheep. So nemerous are the valleys in Chehalis 
County that the claim is made for it that it contains 
more first-rate farming land than any other county 
in Western Washington, and this claim will hardly be 
contested unless it be by Snohomish or Skagit 
County, which lie on Puget Sound, north of Seattle. 

Lumbering is an industry of very great importance. 
Logs are run down all the streams which run into 
the Harbor and also down the tributaries of the 
Chehalis River, and are towed by tugs to the mills. 
The new railroad is also in the logging business and 
the coming railroad from Centralia, on the Northern 
Pacific main line, to be built this year by G. W. 
Hunt, will also engage in it. LLumbermen say that it 
is cheaper to haul logs by rail than to drive them by 
water. The saw mills along the Harbor load their 
output directly upon ships and schooners which lie at 
their wharves. San Francisco and the Southern 
California towns furnish the principal market for the 
lumber, but cargoes go also to Mexico and South 
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VIEWS IN MONTESANO, WASHINGTON.—1. PUBLIC SCHOOL BUILDING. 2, CHEHALIS COUNTY COURT 
HOUSE. 3. CHEHALIS VALLEY ACADEMY. 





America. It is impossible to look forward to any 
definite period when the lumbering operations of this 
region will be checked for want of standing timber, 
so vast and so dense are the forests of Western Wash- 
ington. When the best timber convenient to the 
streams is exhausted, logging railroads will be pushed 
out into the country in all directions. It is safe to 
predict that half a century hence the lumbering 
operations of the Gray’s Harbor Basin, instead of 
being of less importance than now, will be ten times 
their present magnitude. 

Montesano is built upon three terraces, which rise 
above the lowlands along the Chehalis River in 
gradual slopes, each being about twenty-five feet 
higher than the lower level. A fourth terrace north 
of the town is still covered by the primeval forest, 
The site of the town is an admirable one for both 
beauty and health, so far as the lay of the ground is 
concerned. It has also marked advantages for busi- 
ness. The wagon roads to all the best settled valleys 
of the Gray’s Harbor Country center at Montesano. 
These roads lead up the Wynoochee, the Satsop and 
the Chehalis and across a low divide to the valley of 
North River, a stream flowing into Shoalwater Bay. 
As yet therefare no roads running west of Montesano, 
down to the towns on the Harbor. Those towns de- 
pend wholly on water transportation. Montesano is, 
in fact, the key to all the farming country, and this 
great advantage of position accounts for its rapid 
growth and its large mercantile trade. The town is 
the natural outcome of the needs of the surrounding 
country and its business will not be disturbed by the 
development of other places. 

To the advantage of being the center of farm trade 
coming in by road Montesano adds two other elements 
of strength. First, it is the head of navigation on 
the Chehalis. An ocean steamer makes regular trips 
between Montesano and Portland going out upon the 
Pacific from Gray’s Harbor and up the Columbia. 
Another steamer goes to San Francisco. Large sea- 
going vessels load here with lumber. Second, it is 
the present terminus of the only railroad now reach- 
ing the Gray’s Harbor Country—the one from Kamil- 
chie, on Puget Sound, which is under contract with 
the town to go no further for five years, in considera- 
tion of liberal donations of land made to the company. 
The next railroad to be built in this region will start 
at the coal fields about ten miles east of Centralia, 
cross the Northern Pacific at that town, come down 
the Chehalis Valley to Montesano and go on west- 
ward through Aberdeen, and Hoquiam to a terminus 
at the newly established town of Gray’s Harbor. 
This road will open an all rail route by way of the 
Northern Pacific to Tacoma, Seattle, Portland and 
East. It will bring to Montesano much of the trade 
of the Upper Chehalis Valley. A third road is pro- 
jected. The Olympia and Chehalis Valley Railroad 
is an old narrow guage line running from Tenino, on 
the Northern Pacific, to Olympia. It lately passed 
into new hands, and its new President is Edmund 
Rice, recently from St. Paul, a son of the late Con- 
gressman Rice. The new owners intend to widen 
the guage and extend the road into the Gray’s Har- 
bor Country. It will necessarily come to Montesano. 

The mercantile concerns of Montesano are three 
general merchandise stores, one grocery, three drug 
stores, two furniture stores, two hardware stores, two 
millinery stores, a clothing store and three variety 
stores. A good beginning has been made in manu- 
facturing. The new saw-mill, given a site on the 
river by the citizens, saws 40,000 feet per day and is 
about to* increase its capacity to 75,000 feet. A 
smaller mill makes lumber for the local trade. There 
is a furniture factory, a sash and door factory, a 
wagon shop, a bottling concern and a cigar factory. 
Seattle parties have recently been in the town with a 
view of‘establishing a{brewery, a paper mill and soda 
works. A hemlock bark extract factory is contem- 
plated: by home capitalists. The town supports four 
hotels. The Arlington, owned by F. Hawley, for- 
merly of Bayfield, Wisconsin,” can-be recommended 
to travellers and is a pleasant stopping place for set- 
tlers looking for locations. The Montesano. Vidette, 
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VIEW OF ABERDEEN, WASHINGTON. 
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Jas. W. Divilbiss editor and publisher, is a large and 
well printed weekly, with a handsome office and 
three power presses. A second printing office is 
run on job work only. 

The church edifices are Presbyterian, Methodist 
and Diciples. The Congregationalists, Episcopalians 
and Catholics have organized societies, but no build- 
ings as yet. The public school building is creditable 
for size and arrangement, and the graded schools it 
accommodates take high rank. For higher education 
there is the Chehalis Valley Academy, of which Rev. 
Dr. Cruikshank, a well-known educator, is principal. 
This institution is under the care of the Presbyterian 
denomination. It owns a good building, erected by 
subscriptions from the citizens, which stands in a 
commanding position in the northern end of the 
town. 

A local institution of which Montesano people are 
proud is the electric light plant, owned by the city 
government, and costing $10,000. Not only are the 
streets brilliantly lighted, but the broad wooden cause- 
way leading to the river landing, five-eighths of a 
mile long, is also furnished with incandescent lamps. 

There are two banking concerns, the old private 
bank of C. N. Byles & Co., and a new State bank just 
organized by Messrs. Dickey, Starr, Goodell, Murray 
and Cooper. A hospital is conducted by Drs. Gile & 
Bower. ‘The Board of Trade is a live organization. 
O. VY. Lynn is President, H. C. Cooper Vice-President 
and M. Z. Goodell, Secretary. Correspondence is 
invited by the Secretary in relation to openings for 
settlers and opportunities for manufacturers and 
general businees. 

Settlement in the Chehalis Valley goes back to the 
fifties, when a few pioneers were attracted to the re- 








gion by its beauty and fertility and perhaps also by 
its remoteness, for the tyvical Western frontiersmen 
was not fond of neighbors. In 1860 a town was 
platted on the south side of the river, nearly opposite 
the present town of Montesano, by L. L. Scanlan, 
and he gave to it the name of Montesano, but failed 
to record his plat. Taking advantage of his neglect 
another settler filed a plat for a site north of the 
river and appropriated the same name. The Legis- 
lature having fixed the county seat at Montesano, it 
was a question which was the genuine town. Some 
of the county offices were kept in one village and 
some in another. The courts finally settled the ques- 
tion in favor of Scanlan’s town, but before this was 
done the town on the north bank had far outgrown 
its neighbors and at the election of 1886 it definitely 
secured the county seat. The old place changed its 
name to Wynoochee, and is now only a sleepy and 
picturesque little hamlet. The first settler in the 
limits of the present Montesano was C. N. Byles, the 
successful banker of to-day. The town was incor- 
porated in 1883. Its best growth has been made dur- 
ing the past three years. 





DOWN THE CHEHALIS. 


We leave Montesano late in the afternoon for a 
short voyage down the Chehalis. A light snow is 
falling. People on the boat are complaining of the 
unusual cold, although the mercury stands at thirty- 
five above zero. They say that this is a phenomenally 
snowy winter. There are only about two inches of 
snow in the woods and the air has an April mildness. 
These Western Washington people are so accustomed 
to a sub-tropical winter that when it snows a little, or 








when they see ice, they shiver and growl about the 
remarkable cold. To us Minnesotians this January 
weather seems like early spring, and we stay out on 
deck admiring the broad, winding stream of greep- 
brown water, the dense forests of spruce, fir and 
cedar along its shores, the little clearings and the 
neat farm houses close to the banks, the log booms 
and the flocks of ducks and gulls. The Chehalis re- 
minds me a little of the bayous in Louisiana, in the 
luxuriance of vegetation along its shores, its walls of 
dark green forest and the abundance of bird ‘life all 
winter upon its waters. At high tide much of the 
land between the hills and the river is overflown. 
Where it is a foot or two above the danger of submer- 
gence from the tide, much of the bottom land has been 
cleared and converted into meadows, which yield 
from three to five tons of hay per acre. Hay bringsa 
high price, on account of the large number of oxen 
used in the logging camps, and the hay farmers have 
comfortable houses and appear to enjoy life without 
much labor or worry. Each has a boat and a little 
wharf from which he can board a passing steamboat 
when he wants to go to town. 

We pass Wynoochee, the old Montesano, a pictur- 
esque little village half-hidden behind its poplar trees. 
Another village, Melbourne, looks quaint and attract- 
ive, with its background of grassy hills covered with 
evergreen forest. These villages are shipping points 
for the North River Valley. The North River runs 
for most of its course nearly parallel with the Che- 
halis and only a few miles from the larger stream. 
Further down it turns to the South, emptying into 
Shoalwater Bay, a considerable estuary of the Pacific, 
between Gray’s Harbor and the mouth of the 
Columbia. 














LUMBERING IN THE GRAY’S HARBOR BASIN. 
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Our steamer glides swiftly down the river with the 
falling tide. She ties up for a few minutes at the 
wharves of Cosmopolis, a smart lumbering town of 
500 inhabitants, with large hopes of future commer- 
cial importance, and then, rounding back into the 
current, lands us at Aberdeen, three miles further 
down. At Aberdeen the river widens out into the 
big bay called Gray’s Harbor. Here the Wishkah 
River flows into the Chehalis. The town fronts on 
the Chehalis and is built on both sides of the 
Wishkah, and is the seat of the most important lum- 
bering operations carried on in the Gray’s Harbor 
Basin. 





ABERDEEN. 


The town of Aberdeen was illustrated and its ad- 
vantages as a seaport and manufacturing center fully 
described in the January number of this magazine. 
A typographical error changed the population of the 
place from 2,000 to 10,000—an evident mistake from 
the contest. From a saw-mill village of less than a 
1,000 people Aberdeen has grown since the summer 
of 1888 to an important town and is still going rapidly 
ahead. The strength of its commercial position was 
perhaps not fully stated in the previous article. The 
town stands at the head of Gray’s Harbor Bay and at 
the mouths of both the Chehalis and Wishkah rivers. 
Its location for commerce may be compared to that of 
Philadelphia, where the Delaware River receives the 
Schuylkill and broadens out into Delaware Bay. 
There is deep water for large sea-going vessels for 
more than a mile along its water-front on the Che- 
halis, and also for a considerable distance up the 
Wishkah. There is deep water, too, on the south 
bank of the Chehalis where the new suburb of South 
Aberdeen has just been platted. Taking both shores 
of the Chehalis and the Wishkah, the available wharf 
frontage for deep draught vessels is more than five 
miles, requiring no expense for dredging and no more 
expense for wharves than the minimum cost of piling 
and lumber. An almost unlimited amount of ship- 
ping can thus be accommodated. Small steamboats 
run up the Wishkah for twelve miles, and large 








VIEW OF COSMOPOLIS, WASHINGTON. 


steamboats and ocean steamers run up the deep and 
wide Chehalis. 

The present town is built upon the bottoms along 

the two rivers. Half a mile back from the water 
front the land rises to hills that afford good residence 
sites for the future extension of the place. It will 
not be necessary to climb steep bluffs when the town 
needs space to stretch northward into the country. 
The streets on the low ground have been raised a few 
feet and solid ten foot wide sidewalks have been built 
on all of them. Considerable public spirit is mani- 
fested by the citizens in making local improvements. 
They have an electric light plant, using the incan- 
descent system, and waterworks are to be established 
soon. 
The leading business interest is lumbering. There 
are four saw mills. The J. M. Weatherwax Lumber 
Co.’s mill cuts 100,000 feet per day. The capacity of 
the A. J. West mill is 60,000 feet; that of J. Emery, 
Mack & Wood is 50,000 feet and that of the Wilson 
Brothers 35,000 feet. Aberdeen is an important 
point for the salmon fishery. Last season the Aber- 
deen canneries packed 40,000 cases of four dozen cans 
each One of the largest foundries and machine shops 
in Washington is located in Aberdeen. A ship yard 
launches sea-going vessels constructed of yellow fir 
that are creditable for strength and for beauty of 
model. An active Board of Trade looks after the 
general interests of the place. Its Secretary, Geo. D. 
Allen, will correspond with all who may write him for 
more detailed information. The Board calls special 
attention to the manufacturing advantages of Aber- 
deen for all articles for which spruce, cedar, fir and 
hemlock supply the raw material. 

Aberdeen is now the most populous town in the 
Gray’s Harbor Basin. Her enterprising people 
believe that they can keep the lead in the rapid de- 
velopments which will come with the approaching 
railroad. No road coming to the Harbor can afford 
to neglect this important manufacturing and ship- 
ping center. The Puget Sound and Gray’s Harbor 
Railroad, now completed to Montesano, is expected to 
cross the Chehalis at that place and to come on down 
the river through Cosmopolis to a point opposite 











Aberdeen. The new road from Centralia, on the 
Northern Pacific, to Gray’s Harbor, must necessarily 
run through Aberdeen. “Any road from the Harbor 
striking across to the Columbia River would have to 
leave the head of the Harbor at Aberdeen. The dis- 
tance from Central Washington, say at North Yakima, 
to Aberdeen by the Cowlitz Pass, which will some 
day be crossed by a railroad, is about the same as to 
Seattle on Puget Sound, and the saving in the water 
route on all south-bound cargoes from Gray’s Harbor 
is 700 miles over the Sound route; that is to say,a ship 
loaded with wheat, coal or lumber, leaving the Gray’s 
Harbor ports, has 700 miles less to sail to reach her 
destination than one leaving the upper Puget Sound 
ports. It is a growing appreciation of the important 
bearings of this fact that is causing the present lively 
interest throughout Washington in the Gray’s Harbor 
towns and country. 





COSMOPOLIS. 


Cosmopolis is a town of about 500 people, built 
upon high ground on the south bank of the Chehalis 
River, about three miles above Aberdeen. The dis- 
tance by land between the two towns is only a mile, 
and a broad avenue is to be constructed this season 
joining them and practically uniting their interests. 
South Aberdeen and Cosmopolis will then touch each 
other and a steam ferry will unite them both to the 
business and social life of Aberdeen. Cosmopolis is 
thus far the creation of an extensive saw-mill enter- 
prise with its associated operations of logging and 
booming, and of shipping timber to the San Francisco 
market. It has some country trade from farmers 
along the Chehalis and also from the North River 
Valley. There’.is deep water for large vessels in 
front of its wharves and the site is well-chosen for 
town-building, the ground sloping gradually from the 
river back to the wooded hills. The possibilities of a 
large growth in the near future have already attracted 
the attention of investors and speculators and much 
property, both town lots and acres, has changed 
hands during the past few months. Our illustration 
shows Cosmopolis to good advantage. 
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“THE HOQUIAM,” HOQUIAM, WASHINGTON. 





HOQUIAM. 


Iam constantly reminded of winter on the Gulf 
States by the January weather on Gray’s Harbor. I 
write in my room in the Dew Drop Inn, at Hoquiam, 
without a fire. In the evening the warmth of a large 
coal oil lamp takes the chill off enough for comfort. 
Flocks of crows fly about the streets and go foraging 
on the tide flats. Sea gulls swim about the harbor or 
perch upon the piles. On the bay you see mallards, 
canvass backs, teals and widgeons and many species 
of fish-eating ducks. None of these birds migrate 
south in winter. The green of the vegetation along 
the river and on the borders of the tide flats is hardly 
touched by frost. Ihave seen a little snow but no 
ice, and the mercury during my week in the Gray’s 
Harbor region has at no time gone below the freezing 
point; yet the latitude is higher than that of St. Paul. 

The Dew Drop Inn is a neat bit of a tavern, with 
dining room and kitchen below and only three rooms 
for lodgers up stairs. On the broad side of the new 
wooden building is painted the unique sign: ‘‘EAT 
GOOD FOOD AND TRY TO LOOK PLEASANT. IF YOU 
WANT TO LOOK GOOD, FEEL GOOD AND BE GOOD, 
GET YOUR GRUB HERE.” The amiable Massachusetts 
people who conduct this miniature hostelry take 
great pains to make their guests comfortable and 
their victuals are all that their sign promises. 

Hoquiam is only three miles seaward from Aber- 
deen, and stands at the mouth of the deep little river 
of the same name. The word means in the language 
of the Coast Indians “hungry for wood,” and the 
stream received from them this odd name because of 
the quantity of drift wood carried into it by the tide 
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and lodged upon its shores. The broad tide flats 
along the Harbor are also strewn with huge 
snags, torn by the freshets from the banks of 
the Chehalis, far up that stream. Hoquiam’s 
two pioneer settlers are still living in the place. 
James A. Karr reached the Harbor in the fall 
of 1858, descending the Chehalis River in a 
¢canoe, and took up a claim on the hill back of 
the present village. The next Spring he was 
joined by Edward Campbell, who built a house 
on the east bank of the Hoquiam River. These 
two settlers with their families had the whole 
country to themselves for some years. They 
secured a post-office, however, and a mail at 
long intervals brought in canoes, and in 1860 
the Government made things lively on the har- 
bor by quartering a company of soldiers on 
the south point at the Harbor entrance, about 
fifteen miles from Hoquiam. The soldiers were 
soon withdrawn, however, and very little in 
the way of development took place until 1882, 
when the big saw mill was built by a San 
Francisco company. To show how isolated 
Gray’s Harbor was from the life of the busy 
world, Mr. Campbell relates that the news 
of the battle of Gettysburg did not reach him 
until six months after the event. 

The saw mill, with its store and its logging 
enterprise, speedily produced a lively village 
of a few hundred souls. In June, 1889, when 
new population began to flow into the Gray’s 
Harbor Country in a considerable volume, at- 
tracted by a railroad project and the creation 
of a future terminal city by a company of St. 
Paul capitalists, Hoquiam had only 400 in- 
habitants. Since then, in less than a year, the 
population has increased to 1,200. The town 
is now brimming over with new life and enter- 
prise. A newspaper called the Washingtonian 
has been established, a bank has been opened, 
a handsome hotel costing $40,000 has been 
built, a theater is under contract, new streets 
have been filled up to grade and miles of side- 
walk built, and the bright new paint of scores 
of new buildings and stores gives to the place 
a cheerful look, which even the rains and fogs 
of January do not much diminish. The people 
are noticeably intelligent and public spirited. 
They like their new home on the tide-water of 
the Pacific Ocean. They find the mild, rainy 
winter an agreeable change from the rigorous 
climate of the East, and they say that the 
summers are perfect, the cool winds blowing 
up the bay from the open sea making discom- 
fort from heat unknown here. They are diking 
the low land on which the town now stands 
to keep the water off it at high tides and they 
are clearing the wooded hills close at hand to 
afford room for growth after the level ground 
along the river and harbor is all occupied. 

The big saw mill is owned by the North- 
western Lumber Company of San Francisco, 
A. M. Simpson, President, and is managed by 
George H. Emerson. It cut in 1888 24,000,000 
feet of lumber, and in 1889 21,000,000 feet, 
and its full capacity is 31,000,000 feet a year. 
Fir and spruce are both sawed, the fir being the 
universal building and bridge timber of the 
Coast, while spruce is used for finishing lumber 
and also to a very large extent to make the 
packing boxes in San Francisco in which Cali- 
fornia canned fruits and vegetables are shipped 
to Eastern markets. There is a large sash, 
blind and door factory, owned by the Hoquiam 
Manufacturing Company, in the town, using 
spruce lumber, and a cedar mill is to be built. 
A four-masted schooner the Volunteer, carry- 
ing 900,000 feet of lumber, was lately built at 
Hoquiam for A. M. Simpson. She was the 
third vessel added by this place to the merchant 
marine of the Pacific Coast. 

The Hoquiam River is the haven of the town, 
Gray’s Harbor making a wide stretch of tide 
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flat between the ship channel and the shore, 
The river has a depth of thirty feet for three 
miles from its mouth and small steamers can 
run up it ten miles further. It forms no bar 
and large vessels find no trouble in entering it 
from the channel in the bay. There is wharf- 
room along the river sufficient to accommodate 
the shipping of an important maritime town, 
and the growth of manufactures and trade need 
suffer no cheek for want of deep water front 
facilities for shipping. 

A circular recently issued by the Board of 
Trade entitled ‘‘Hoquiam and Gray’s Harbor,” 
contains so much condensed information that I 
copy it below entire and can endorse all its 
statements: 

“Gray’s Harbor is almost completely land- 
locked, being fourteen miles wide by eighteen 
in length, with an opening to the Pacific Ocean 
of but one mile across from point to point. 

Hoquiam is situated upon the north shore 
of the bay, at the mouth of the Hoquiam River; 
is forty-two miles west of Olympia, the Capital 
of Washington, and 135 miles, on an air line, 
northwest of Portland, Oregon. 

The Gray’s Harbor Basin is the country 
drained by the rivers flowing to the harbor from 
the north, south and east. This basin is 100 
miles wide from north to south, and about sixty 
east to west. The numerous rivers, large and 
small, flowing to this harbor aggregate fully 
2,000 miles in length. 

A fair estimate of the merchantable timber 
tributary to Gray’s Harbor is 125,000,000,000 
feet, consisting of fir, spruce, cedar, hemlock, 
alder, ash, oak and maple. 

The principal industries of this section at 
present are lumbering and commerce. 

About one-fourth of the entire area of this 
country is the very best agricultural land, con- 
sisting of tide, bottom and uplands. 

This is the natural home of the prune, apple, 
cherry, pear, plum and small fruit of every 
description. 

Timothy and clover hay yield on an average 
from two to four tons per acre. Garden stuff 
of every description yields as profitable crops 
as hay. 

Salmon fishing and canning is the principal 
fish industry thus far, although cod, halibut, 
sea bass and different species of the trout are 
abundant. 

Shipbuilding is to be one of the most im- 
portant industries on the Harbor, and the finest 
of ship timber is found in the forests bordering 
on the Harbor. 

+ Regular ocean steamers and sailing vessels 
ply between this port and other harbors on 
the Pacific Coast. 

The Hoquiam River is one of the most im- 
portant rivers flowing into the Harbor, being 
navigable for steamers for a distance of ten 
miles from its mouth, and draining a country 
of vast and undeveloped resources. 

The town of Hoquiam, at the mouth of this 
river, has already one large saw-mill and two 
others under written contract; one sash and 
door factory; one shingle mill under contract, 


‘two cabinet shops, a tin shop, one church 


building, large school house, three hotels in 
operation and a $40,000 hotel in course of con- 
struction; weekly newspaper, several real 
estate dealers, restaurants and stores, a daily 
mail from the East, etc. Within six months 
the town has grown from a population of 300 
to about 1,200. Within the same length of 
time town property has advanced from one to 
two thousand per cent. The permanent survey 
for a railroad from Gray’s Harbor, below this 
point, has been made up the Chehalis Valley, 
connecting with the Northern Pacific 3 Railroad, 
and‘several miles of grading have already been 
done. 
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JNO. G. M’MILLAN, OF THH HOQUIAM LAND COMPANY. 


The average wages paid here, are, brick masons, 
$5.00; carpenters, $3.00; machinists and blacksmiths, 
$2.50 to $4.00; common laborers, $2.00 to $2.50; mill 
hands per month, with board, $30 to $100. In logging 
camps, per month with board, from $40 to $100. 

The climate is mild, moist and equable. The win- 
ters have but three to ten days of cold weather, when 
it freezes and sometimes snows. A great deal of 
rain falls during the winter months. Fair weather 
and warm sunshine are not unusual, in pleasant 
alternation with the winter rains. The summer 
months are full of perfect sunshine, with a cool ocean 
breeze, scarce ever becoming warmer than eighty-five 
degrees, and that point is seldom reached. Occasional 
showers occur during the summer months, 

The general healthfulness of Gray’s Harbor is un- 
surpassed. Neither malarial nor other fevers can 
prevail here. 

The inhabitants are strictly American, nade up of 
intelligent and energetic people from the interior and 
Eastern States. They are social and whole-souled 
people, working together with a spirit of energy and 
good will that results always in the greatest good for 
a united community. 

Hoquiam offers the greatest possible inducements 
to people in search of homes, health or pleasure, 
manufacturers and capitalists. 

How To Reacu Hoquiam:—Via. Puget Sound, 
steamers leave Seattle, Tacoma and Olympia every 
morning except Sundays for Kamilchie; thence by 
rail (no staging) to the Chehalis Valley, making close 





OTIS M. MOORE, EDITOR WASHiNGTONIAN, HOQUIAM, 


connections with river boats for Hoquiam, arriving 
before six o’clock Pp. M. of the same day. Fare from 
Tacoma $5.00; Olympia, $4.00. 

From Portland, Oregon, Steamer Alliance makes 
weekly trips; fare $6.00. 

Gray’s Harbor is entirely free from the destructive 
teredo, which infests other coast ports, destroying 
piling in a few years. The abundance of fresh water 
prevents their operations here. Barnacles are also 
almost unknown. 

Vessels for Puget Sound ports and return, passing 
Gray’s Harbor, travel a further distance of 600 miles, 
and pay six times more for towage than if entering 
here. Cowlitz, the only natural pass across the Cas- 
cade Range, is directly east, and with the railroad 
through this pass to Gray’s Harbor is the natural out- 
let for the products of Eastern Washington. 

The vast amount of coal of the Chehalis Valley, 
alone tributary to this harbor, is equal to any in the 
northwest.”’ 

The people of Hoquiam, Aberdeen and the other 
towns in the Gray’s Harbor Basin have lately sent to 
Congress a strong petition for an appropriation to 
deepen the channel across the bars into the Harbor 
by removing drift wood and sand. It will not take 
much money to do this and Congress will without 
doubt give the matter attention now that the towns 





HON. JAMES A. KARR, PRES. HOQUIAM BOARDJOF TRADE. 


on the Harbor and the Chehalis River have grown to 
such importance as to command a considerable 
commerce. 

The petition reads as follows: ‘*The Gray’s Harbor 
Country embraces the territory lying between the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca on the north, Puget Sound 
and the Cascades on the east, Columbia River divide 
on the south and the Pacific Ocean on the west, em- 
bracing an area of about 7,500 square miles. Within 
this basin in which the Harbor lies, there is found in 
numbers according to careful estimates 120,000 000,- 
000 feet of lumber of quality unexcelled. The vast 
forest is intersected by streams in almost every direc- 
tion, a combination which furnishes a waterway: ,000 
miles in length, much of which is navigable for 
steamers, and nearly all of which is available fo: log 
driving. The amount of timber in all the State of 
Washington is placed in round figures at 500,( 00,- 
000,000 feet. From this it must appear that one- 
fourth of the lumber of the State must find its o atlet 
through Gray’s Harbor. That the agricultural lands 
embraced in this area comprises 80,000 acres; tide 
lands, river bottoms and prairie lands 500,000 acres, 
and that the greater portion of uplands, after the tim- 
ber is removed, is available for agricultural purposes. 
That as yet our mineral resources are undeveloped, 
but the investigations of the past year revealed the 





GEO. H. EMERSON, GENERAL MANAGER NORTHWESTERN 
LUMBER CO.’S MILLS, HOQUIAM. 


fact that rich deposits of silver, iron, lead and copper 
abound in the foothills of the Olympic Mountains in 
paying quantities and reference to the geological map 
will reveal the extensive area of coal lands, the out- 
put of which is directly tributary to Gray’s Harbor for 
an outlet. 

That the catch and pack of fish of Gray’s Harbor 
is becoming an important industry, and recently banks 
of halibut and cod have been located off the entrance 
of Gray’s Harbor by the United States fish com- 
missioner. That by reference to the official chart of 
Gray’s Harbor, hereto attached and marked ‘‘Exhibit 
A,” it will be seen that the body of water is a securely 
land locked harbor, fifteen miles in width, extending 
inland twenty-four miles tothe Chehalis River, with 
an outlet to the Pacific Ocean only one milein width. 
That the ships’ channel through which vessels enter 
and navigate this body of water and the Chehalis 
River to the head of tidewater navigation is obstructed 
by bars formed by sunken drift wood and sand, render- 
ing navigation both difficult and dangerous. That 
above or inland from these obstructions are located 
thriving and prosperous towns where large milling 
industries have been established, which notwithstand- 
ing the limited and inadequate shipping facilities 
rendered so by an obstructed channel, are producing 
and shipping annually 80,000,000 feet of lumber. 
That by reason of existing obstructions in the channel 
of Gray’s Harbor and the Chehalis River, deep draft 
vessels cannot enter,thus mecessitating manufacturers 
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to charter only coasters and compelling them to de- 
pend solely on local coast trade, when by removing 
these obstructions nearly one-fourth of all the lumber 
produced in the State of Washington, which by care- 
ful estimate will load 120,000 ships, each carrying 
1,000,000 feet, will find a market in every seaport of 
the known world. That, owing to the fact that the 
Pacific Coast affords but comparatively few harbors 
and shipping ports, the geographical location of 
Gray’s Harbor presents a prominent position for an 
important maritime port, which with an adequate ap- 
propriation and expenditure of public money will 
complete what nature has partly provided, a harbor 
for the commerce of all nations. 

With these facts in view and the rapid development 
of the State of Washington with its untold wealth in 
lumber, mineral and agricultural resources, we re- 
spectfully ask you to secure the appropriation of 
the sum of $1,000,000 for the improvement{of Gray’s 





strong, varying greatly with age and conditions of 
growth in density, quality and amount of sap; it is 
dificult to work and durable, and becomes flinty 
and hard to cut when dry. Its specific gravity is 
.5157. The tree is large, especially in Western Ore- 
gon and Washington, where it is frequently found 
200 feet and more in height and nine and ten feet and 
sometimes even more in diameter at the butt. 

No other wood that can be found in any extensive 
forests shows such good average results, either as re- 
gards its tensile strength, its crushing strength or 
its transverse strength. 

It has long been known as the best lumber for 
Howe truss bridges, and, as it can be produced in 
almost any desired length, it is eagerly bought by 
railway engineers, who have once experimented with 
it. On the Pacific Coast it is the principal wood used 
in the erection of buildings of all kinds. It has no 
equal for spars, and vessels frequently come to Puget 








specimens are generally hollow for some distance 
from the ground. Its wood is very light and soft, is 
very easily worked and makes a beautiful finish. [t 
is very durable in contact with the soil, and dampness 
has no appreciable effect upon it. Shingles made of 
this wood will neither warp, shrink nor rot, and they 
have never been known to wear out. The first known 
use of them was in the ‘‘forties,” when Fort Nesqually 
was covered with them by Edward Huggins, the 
present Auditor of Pierce County, Washington. 
After remaining on the roof for more than forty 
years, during which time the rain had never pene- 
trated through them, a few were removed to be 
placed on exhibition, and it was found that they had 
not worn to any appreciable extent, but apparently 
were good for another forty years. The tree is a 
great favorite with the native Indians, who hollow 
their canoes—which often traverse the open ocean— 
out ‘of them. Most of the sash and doors used in 














VESSEL CROSSING OUT OVER GRAY’S HARBOR BAR, WASHINGTON. 


Harbor and the Chehalis River. And to this end your 
petitioners ever pray.” 

The importance of the lumber industry of Hoquiam 
makes a description of the timber of the adjacent 
country of interest in this connection. The principal 
woods of Washington, says a correspondent of the 
Northwestern Lumberman—that is, the woods of 
greatest commercial value, and those which are most 
generally distributed—are the yellow and red fir 
which form about seven-eighths of the forest growth; 
the red cedar, the hemlock, the tide land spruce 
which grows nowhere more than fifty miles inland 
from the coast; the Port Orford cedar, which grows 
south of Coos Bay in Oregon only, and the sugar pine 
found in the southern part of the same State. There 
are some hardwoods and upland spruce, but these 
form no considerable part of the forest proper. 

The yellow and red fir is the principal commercial 
wood of the North Pacific Coast. It is found in large 
quantities only west of the Rocky Mountains on this 
eontinent, but reaches its greatest growth and density 
west of the Cascade Range. The wood is hard and 





Sound for complete cargoes of spars to be exported to 
Great Britain, Australia and other foreign ports. 
The great beauties of the fir spar are its absolute 
straightness, great length in the clear, gradual taper 
and enormous strength. Another purpose for which 
it is very valuable is for piling in fresh water, where 
it will lie for generations without rotting or giving 
way. In salt water it is of less value for this pur- 
pose as that terrible pest—the teredo—is exceedingly 
fond of it, and will sometimes destroy a whole set of 
pi'ing in less than a year. For many years the ships 
built on the Pacifie Coast have been constructed 
almost entirely of yellow fir, and the marine under- 
writers are so well satisfied of its good qualities that 
the vessel built of fir has the same rating all through 
as the vessel built of the best live oak in the East. 
Red cedar reaches its greatest development in 
Western Washington, where it is found with trunks 
of twelve and thirteen feet in diameter, and some- 
times much greater. A cut of a red cedar stump at 
Snohomish, Washington, is given in this paper, that 
measures eighteen feet in diameter at the butt. Larger 





Washington are made from this cedar, and it is used 
very largely for the interior finish of houses. In 
spite of the fact that the lower portion of the trunk is 
generally hollow, very large and long planks and 
boards are frequently cut from it, and specimens of 
this cedar were prepared for the Paris exhibition 
which were more than four feet wide and over sixty 
feet long. These were without a knot or blemish of 
any kind, and were beautifully grained. 

The next most widely distributed wood is the hem- 
lock, which, like the eastern tree of the same name, 
is valuable chiefly for its bark, whieh is very rich in 
tannin. It reach a height of 200 feet, with a trunk 
as much as ten feet in diameter. Its wood is light 
and hard, not strong and rather close grained. It is 
little used, and can hardly be classed as merchant- 
able timber at present. 

The noble tide land spruce, like all other trees in- 
digenous to this soil, reaches its greatest development 
in Western Washington, near the mouth of the 
Columbia River. It isa tree of great economic value, 
and grows from 150 to 200 feet in height, with a 
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trunk sometimes eighteen and even twenty feet in 
diameter. Its wood is light, soft, close, straight 
grained, compact, satiny, but is not strong. Its color 
is light brown, tinged with red. It is largely used 
for interior finish, and takes a beautiful polish, and 
also for boat building, dunnage of vessels, cooperage, 
woodenware, etc. Near the mouth of the Columbia 
it forms an almost continuous belt fifty miles wide, 
but farther north and south only ten to twelve miles 
wide. It is found only on or near the coast in any 
great quantity, though occasional trees are met with 
on Puget Sound and some of its tributaries. It is but 
little used in Washington, but several of the mills in 
Portland and on the Columbia River use large quan- 
tities of it, and at Astoria nearly all the box factories 
use it exclusively. 

Since lumber is the chief export of Washington, 
the scale of wages paid to her woodsmen may be 
worthy of notice. 

A lumbering camp is usually composed of from 
twenty to thirty-five men who receive pay propor- 
tioned to the importance of the work they perform 
that is to say, the salary varies with the job. 

The several occupations in the list are: Chopping, 
sawing, swamping, teaming, skidding, driving, hook- 
tending, greasing and cooking. 

The skilled labor is necessarily among the choppers, 
sawyers and teamsters, and they therefore receive the 
most pay. It is not difficult to secure the services of 
a swamper, a skidder or a cook, as those positions 
can be filled by most any laborer of ordinary 
capabilities. 

The present average wages of Washington woods- 
men are respectively as follows: Teamsters $100 per 
month: chceppers $90; sawyers, $85; skidders, $70 to 
$60; swampers, $65; greasers, $40, and cooks $30 to 
$40 per month. 

This does not include a variety of miscellaneous 
occupations connected with the work. Most camps 
have a blacksmith shop, and then there must needs 
be a blacksmith to do the horse and ox-shoeing, 
besides other iron work. His wages are from $70 
to $85. 

There must also be a man to work upon the boom, 
where the logs are rolled into the water, rafting and 
otherwise getting the logs ready for towing to the 
mills. He is paid $65 to $75. 

A woodman’s wages here now, is proportionately 
twenty-five per cent. more than it was fifteen years 
ago; and it might be well to add that the market 
price of logs, from year to year has influenced the 
woodman’s earnings in a considerable degree. 

It would seem that the large immigration of Eastern 
woodsmen to Western Washington, during the past 
five years, would have tended to lower the wages 
given above. But it has not; and for these reasons: 
First—Because the increased number of woodsmen 
and a better market have increased the lumber ex- 
port; Second—Woodsmen coming here from the East, 
however skillful they may have been there, and 
because of the different methods of operation, have to 
relearn the occupation. 

The Hoquiam Washingtonian took the dimensions 
of a log in a boom that reached that place last month. 
It was twenty-two feet long, measured 112 inches 
through the butt, and asurveyor scaled it at 9,600 feet, 
which called for $47.50 from the buyers. The log 
would cut more lumber than that, but its size 
necessitated its being blasted into at least three sec- 
tions before it could be put through even the large 
twin saws of the mill. This was one of the least of 
five cuts from the same log—you have an idea of the 
magnitude of tree, adding, of course, at least 100 feet 
for top and limbs. This tree was sound and every 
inch of it available for lumber. 

A fact like the following speaks more than columns 
of argument concerning the character of the entrance 
to Gray’s Harbor. The paragraph is clipped from a 
late number of the Hoquiam Washingtonian: The 
big four-masted schooner Volunteer came sailing in 
over the bar, up the harbor, into the river and landed 
at the mill company’s wharf, this noon, without the 
assistance of a tug. 





HOQUIAM AND GRAY’S HARBOR PER- 
SONALS, 


Hon. James A. Karr, the pioneer settler of Hoquiam, 
was born near Martinsville, Morgan County, Indiana, 
September 18th, 18384. His parents removed to 
Washington County, Lilinois, when he was four years 
old. He received a common school education and 
worked as a young man at farming, brickmaking and 
school teaching. In 1855 he went to California by 
the Isthmus route and mined at Nevada City until 
the Fraser River excitement broke out in 1858, when 
he joined in the rush to the new diggings far up in 
British Columbia. The mines were rich but were 
soon worked out, and in the fall of the same year 
Karr returned to Portland, Oregon, where he ran a 
steam ferry boat across the Willamette. In Portland 
he met a party of surveyors who had been engaged in 
running lines in the Gray’s Harbor Country. Their 
accounts of that region filled him with a desire to go 
and see for himself. He left Portland in October, 
1858, with a brother, and went to Olympia. There 
they fitted out with supplies and crossed the country 
to the Chehalis, where they made acanoe of a cotton- 
wood log and floated down the river to the mouth of 
the Hoquiam. The locality pleased Karr. He says 
it had a cheerful look, and this is the impression that 
strangers get of it nowadays. He took a pre-emption 
claim which he converted into a homesteod as soon as 
the homestead law was passed. On this claim he has 
lived ever since. His house stands on Karr’s Hill, 
overlooking the town, the river and the bay, and is 
surrounded by an orchard where as fine Baldwin and 
Northern Spy apples grow as can be raised in the best 
fruit country of Michigan. Mr. Karr has been twice 
a member of the legislature of Washington, first in 
1875 and again in 1881, and for twelve years held the 
office of county auditor. Mr. Karr was married in 
September, 1863, to Abagail B. Walker, daughter of 
the late Rov. Elkanah Walker, of Forest Grove, 
Oregon, who was one of the party of pioneer mission- 
aries brought out to the Pacific Coast by Whitman 
and who established a mission among the Spokane 
Indians in 1838, at the place still known as Walker’s 
Prairie, about twenty miles from Spokane Falls. Mr. 
and Mrs. Karr have eleven children. In all their 
married life they have but once had occasion to em- 
ploy a doctor for illness in their family—a fact that 
speaks well for the healthfalness of Hoquiam. Mr. 
Karr owns 440 acres of land in a body fronting on the 
Hoquiam River for a mile and a half. Much of this 
tract is' now in active demand for town lots anda 
considerable acreage has already been platted and 
sold under building contracts. 


George H. Emerson, General Manager of the North- 
western Lumber Company’s business at Hoquiam, is 
forty-two years old. He is the most prominent busi- 
ness man of the young town and feels great pride in 
its prosperity. He is ably assisted in his many enter- 
prises by John F. Soule, resident secretary of the 
company and Frank U. Whitney. The mill was builtin 
1882, when the Gray’s Harbor region was so new that 
all material, machinery and supplies were brought 
from San Francisco, The company owns 1,300 acres 
of fine timber land in Chehalis County, and has 
steadily increased the capacity of the mill from 35,000 
feet daily to 100,000 feet. At the same time a mer- 
chandize trade has been built up which now amounts 
to $220,000 a year. Mr. Emerson has been architect, 
engineer and lumberman. Often he has furnished 
plans gratuitously for some new building in order to 
make it a credit in its appearance to the growing 
town. In the raising and grading of the streets, the 
building of sidewalks, the new hotel project, the 
movements to secure gas and waterworks, the build- 
ing of dikes and docks—in brief, in all activities 
which have developed the little saw mill hamlet of a 
few years ago into the attractive business town of 
to-day, Mr. Emerson has been in the front, and he 
has always been cordially seconded by Mr. Soule and 
Mr. Whitney. Illustrations of the Hoquiam mill and 
of the residences of Messrs. Soule and Whitney ac- 
company this article. 





0. M. Moore, editor of the Hoquiam Washingtonian, 
was born in Gardiner, Maine, in 1850. He learned 
the printer’s trade at sixteen and married at twenty- 
four. His wife is a sister of the wife of A. J, 
Blethen, publisher of the Minneapolis Tribune. In 
1878 he established the Phonograph, a weekly news- 
paper, at Phillips, Maine. He sold the paper in 1883 
and bought the Sentinel, published at Waterville, the 
seat of Colby University. Two years later he was 
squeezed into a forced sale by a political clique, the 
members of which he refused to support. He had be- 
come prominent in the journalism of his State and in 
1886 read the poem before the Maine Press Associa- 
tion. In 1887, he started for the West—ten years 
late as he now says. He spent six months in Minne- 
apolis and in Grand Forks, looking for a journalistic 
opening, and then jumped across the continent to 
Portland, Oregon, where he worked as a printer and 
did some reporting. His health failed and he deter- 
mined to make achange. After diligent study of the 
geography of the Pacific Northwest, its resources and 
probable development, with the purpose in view of 
getting on the ground-floor in some place of bright 
prospects, he sought out Gray’s Harbor and chose 
Hoquiam as his destined field ‘‘to do or die.” In 
June, 1889, he established the Washingtonian and in 
its first issue he wrote: ‘The finger of destiny—ever 
pointing westward, had found its mission, and in 
graceful curves, bends inward, till, near touching the 
inclining thumb, in sign language significantly pro- 
claims, ‘Enter, and in the hollow of my hand the 
commerce of the seas is safe from old ocean’s fury, 
and here the arteries of traffic and of travel shall 
branch outward and eastward to the heart, the brain, 
the intelligence and very life of the great Northwest.” 
The paper flourished and the town grew in eight 
months time from a population of 300 to 1,000. Mr. 
Moore, says those eight months produced for him 
better results than had as many years in the State of 
his nativity.. He owns his building and plant, is 
Secretary of the Hoquiam Board of Trade and a mem- 
ber of the town school board. Away back in Maine 
he was not a believer in the wisdom of Horace 
Greeley’s maxim—‘‘Young man, go West.” Now 
he is. 

John G. MeMillan, one of the best-known and most 
enterprising of the young business men of Hoquiam, 
was born in Dinsbar, Ontario, Canada, and is twenty- 
six years old. He went to California in 1884 and two 
years later to Hoquiam. He entered the employ of 
the Northwestern Lumber Company, where many of 
the successful young men of Hoquiam got their start. 
Last year he formed a partnership with J. L. Whit- 
ney under the name of the Hoquiam Land Company. 
The firm has shown a great deal of enterprise in at- 
tracting settlement and capital to the Gray’s Harbor 
Country. 

The Pioneer real estate firm at the new town of 
Gray’s Harbor is that of D. C. Johnson & Co. Mr. 
Johnson’s partners are C. A. Bigler and E. V. Ben- 
ham and the firm has an office in Tacoma as well as 
at ‘“‘the Terminus. New as the terminal town is 
much property has already changed hands two or 
three times, with good profit on each transaction. 
The building of the railroad this year will cause great 
activity in real estate and open new opportunities for 
successful investments. 

Early in the past summer the Messrs. J. A. Acteson, 
F. M. Davis and Henry Craswell, all of Vancouver, 
Washington, secured a valuable site in the northern 
part of Hoquiam bordering on the Hoquiam River, 
and, commencing the construction of their commodious 
mill building in October, were in operation in Decem- 
ber. The main building covers an area of 118x60 
feet, and is covered with corrugated iron. An office 
addition stands at the northwest corner. The thirty- 
five horse power engine and boiler occupy a room at 
the southeast end, and the power is transmitted from 
here the entire length of the mill by a shaft and pul- 
leys beneath the floor. A well equipped blacksmith 
shop, as well as one of Sturtevant’s patent dry-houses, 
are among the conveniences of the establishment. 
The machinery employed is all new and of the most 
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HOQUIAM MILLS OF THE NORTHWESTERN LUMBER COMPANY. 


modern manufacture, enabling them to turn out in 
the quickest time and most satisfactory manner every- 
thing in the line of house trimmings, sash and doors, 
mouldings, store fronts, desks, tables, etc. 


——____—. 0-¢ ¢@—————————— 


WONDERFUL WASHINGTON. 





Now is the time to settle this country with a class 
of citizens that will make her the grandest State in 
the Union. If she is not settled at,this’time, while 
all eyes are turned to her as a new State, the plan of 





Senator Bruce to colonize the negroes of the South 
here may be carried out. We want the good people 
of the northern and eastern states here, men of in- 
dustry and capital to develop the many diversified 
resources of the country. The gold mines made 
California; the silver mines made Colorado and the 
wheat fields made Dakota what she is; grain and 
stock raising have made Illinois; corn has made 
Iowa and Nebraska; copper has made Michigan, and 
fine horses have made Kentucky famous the world 
over; ship building has made Maine, and granite 





quarries have made New Hampshire. Ohio may rank 
first in wool, New York in potatoes and hay, Texas 
in cattle and Pennsylvania in iron and coal, but 
where is the State, in all the Union, that has all ‘these 
resources combined like Washington? She will yet 
rival California in her gold mines, Colorado in her 
silver mines, Dakota in her wheat fields, Michigan in 
her copper and Pennsylvania in her coal and iron, 
New Hampshire in her granite and Maine in her 
shipbuilding. Where is there a better country for 
agriculture than Washington?—Snohomish Sun. 
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HOQUIAM.—VIEW OF KARR’S HILL AND HOQUIAM MANUFACTURING COMPANY’S MILL. 
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THE NEW TOWN OF GRAY’S HARBOR. 


Six men and one woman climb down from the 
wharf at Hoquiam upon the cabin roof of *he little 
tug ‘‘Rustler” one day in January. The tide is out 
and the tug lies far below the wharf level. Four of 
us are from St. Paul, one lately hailed from Dakota 
and the lady and her husband have just come out 
from Jersey City. The rain has ceased and the day 
gives promise of being fair. Flocks of ducks scurry 
over the bay to get out of the way of our boat, and on 
the bare brown tide-flats a solemn company of crows 
are marching about, intent on searching for some sort 
of food. We are bound for the new town, popularly 
known along the bay as ‘The Terminus,” and chris- 
tened by its owners with the name of the big inlet 
itself, Gray’s Harbor. This new town is the outcome 
of a real estate project of large dimensions. About 
a year ago certain enterprising men of Minnesota and 
North Dakota, looking the country over along the 
Chehalis Valley and around the shores of Gray’s 
Harbor, made up their minds that no one of the 
small towns already established on the Harbor and 
the river answered the requirements of a commercial 
city. The site for such a city, they believed, should 
be on the deep water of the harbor, near the sea, and 
not further inland, where ships must wait for high 
tide to cross certain shallow bars. When they began 
to look into the land tenures around the harbor they 
found that Manager Emerson, of the Northwestern 
Lumber Company’s Mill at Hoquiam, had been in- 
cubating for some time a project similar to their own 
and had bought up the timber claims along the north 
shore at the only place facing deep water that was 
favorable for town building. Mr. Emerson was taken 
into the organization and astock company was formed 
with the large scheme of creating an important town 
in what was an absolute wilderness, without a house, 
or even a track through the forest. More land was 
bought, reaching on the east clear up to the town of 
Hoquiam, four miles distant from the center of the 
proposed city. The forests were cleared and streets 
graded. A substantial wharf a mile and one-eighth 
long was built out to deep water in the main channel 
of the Harbor. No advertising was done except by a 
small circular and no extravagant promises were 
made in that, but the lots sold rapidly in Tacoma, 
Seattle and Spokane Falls and even as far east as St. 
Paul, and in six months time all the cost of the land, 
the improvements and the wharf had been paid out 
of the sales. The company then took the unsold lots 
off the market to wait the outcome of their negotia- 
tions for the building of a railroad from Centralia, on 
the Northern Pacific maln line, about midway between 
Tacoma and Portland. 

The secret of the remarkable success of the Gray’s 
Harbor project was the conviction in the public mind 
in Washington that a considerable town must soon 
grow up on the Harbor. Here was a large region of 
country, with evident resources in lumber and agri- 
cultural products and with a natural outlet of its own 
to the ocean. The Harbor had always been belittled 
by the people on the Sound and by Portland interests. 
Its entrance was said to be shallow and dangerous; 
yet large vessels had gone in regularly for years for 
cargoes of lumber. There had been but one wreck 
on the bar and that came froma ship letting go of the 
tug before she was fairly out to sea. The Columbia 
River bar had no such good record as this, yet 
Portland had grown to be the second commercial 
city on the Pacific Coast. The lot-buyers had faith 
that the company had studied the situation carefully 
and had selected the best possible site for the new 
town. 

The little ‘‘Rastler” goes puffing down the bay. 
We pass a large bark which has just crossed the bar 
and is being towed up to Hoquiam for her cargo of 
firlumber. We can plainly see the Harbor’s mouth, 
with its two long arms of sandy promontories shut- 
ting it in from the rage of the sea. The white caps 
of the breakers can be distinguished through a glass. 
We land at the end of the long wharf and walk up 








to the new town. A street, graded and gravelled 
leads up a ravine to the top of the bluffs and along 
this street are clustered a few stores, hotels and 
saloons. At the top of the ascent we come to Sum- 
mit Avenue, running along the crest of a ridge. 
Here is also a tolerably well-advanced business 
thoroughfare, promising to become in time the chief 
shopping street of the place. We halt at the office of 
the town-site company, where a number of civil 
engineers are at work over pl.:ts, diagrams and 
measurements, shaping a system of streets to the 
rather difficult face of the country, and we go out 
upon the verandah to enjoy the view over the entire 
stretch of the Harbor, eighteen miles long and at this 
point over twelve miles wide. Those little glistening, 
silvery points on the western horizon are the breakers 
of the Pacific Ocean. 

Nearly a mile square of the townsite has already 
been cleared and an army of laborers are at work on 
the street grades. We are shown the point on the 
shore below us where the great dike is to be con- 
structed of the earth scooped out of the tide flats to 
make an artificial channel for large ships from the 
broad natural channel out in the bay clear up to the 
shore line. This dike is to be 1,000 feet wide and a 
mile long. A narrow dike forty feet wide is to run 
parallel to it and enclose boomage for logs. On the 
big dike are to be a number of saw mills, and on both 
will run railroad tracks—for logs on the narrow one 
and for lumber on the wide one. The narrow dike 
will have water gates for the admission of logs 
floated down from the rivers which enter the Harbor. 
Thus the logs will be taken into the mills on one side 
and the lumber loaded either on ships or cars on the 
other. By the use of the Bowers dredge, a recent 
invention which excavates tide flats for about one- 
sixth the former cost per cubic foot, the execution of 
this great dike and dock project will not be a matter 
of as great cost as might be supposed. It is estimated 
that $100,000 will do the work. This enterprise will 
afford such advantages for the economical handling 
of logs and sawing and shipping of lumber that it 
will attract the attention of mill men all over the 
country, and will secure a lumber industry of such 
magnitude for the new town that on this basis alone 
its future will be assured. 

The new railroad which G. W. Hunt is to build 
this year from the coal mines east of Centralia to 
Gray’s Harbor will open a route for coal to San Fran- 
cisco 700 miles shorter than that by way of the Sound 
and the Strait of De Faca. Eventually this road or 
some other will go through the Cowlitz Pass in the 
Cascade Mountains and thus enter the Yakima Val- 
ley, whence the way is open to the wheat fields of 
Eastern Washington and Eastern Oregon. The pro- 
moters of the new terminal town on deep water 
reckon on wheat exports as one feature of the future 
commerce of the place. With lumber, coal and 
wheat to ship out of the Harbor, with the largest belt 
of fine timber in the whole State between the Harbor 
and the Olympic Mountains and with a number of 
agricuitural valleys so rich in their soil that they will 
support a large population, and all centering on 
Gray’s Harbor, there seems to be nothing lacking for 
a reasonable assurance of prosperity. I have spoken 
of several of these valleys in previous articles. The 
largest of them all debouches upon the Harbor a 
few miles west of the new town. This is the 
valley of the Humtulips, which is about fifty miles 
long and has a width of from two to six miles. This 
fine valley, suited for hops, fruit, grain and dairy- 
ing, has only just begun to attract settlers. The 
Humtulips River is not navigable at present but 
could be made so by removing the snags from its 
channel. 

Recently Gov. Gilman, of Minnesota, and his son 
made a long pedestrian journey across the wilderness 
lying between Gray’s Harbor and the Strait of Juan 
de Fuca. They carried their provisions and blankets 
on their backs and were nearly a month en the way. 
They found an almost unknown region of valleys, 
small prairies and forests of magnificent timber. The 
result of their investigations will probably be the in- 








ception of a railroad project. They regard the region 
lying between the Olympic Range and the Coast as 
the best In Western Washington. A railroad from 
Gray’s Harbor to some point on the Strait would 
open this whole new country to settlement and 
enterprise. 

We go down from the hill-tops to the shore and 
lunch at a restaurant of rude appointments but of 
ample cheer in the way of good victuals. The restaur- 
ateur, a large, red faced man, fairly radiates good 
humor. The more we eat the happier he seems to 
be. He presses upon us one dish after another. The 
best of them allis what he calls ‘‘Columbia River tur- 
key” and which turns out to be excellent salmon, 
freshly caught in the bay. A wagon takes the party 
down to the end of the long wharf and the little tug 
soon lands us at Hoquiam. On the way up the bay I 
take occasion to question the weather-beaten old salt 
at the helm about the water on the bar and in the 
channel. He has followed the sea all his life, he 
says, and has sailed into most of the harbors of the 
world. ‘‘This is a good harbor,” he goes on to say; 
“There is from eighteen to twenty feet of water on 
the bar at low tide. The tide rises from ten to twelve 
feet. There is a plain straight channel across the 
bar and when you are in there is plenty of room in 
deep water for anchorage and good shelter from the 
winds. In front of the long wharf, there, the channel 
is 3,800 feet wide. There is thirty-five feet of water 
at low tide for a width of 2,000 feet and twenty feet 
of water for 2,000 feet more.’’ 


**T have heard it said up the river that the wind 
blows pretty hard here when there is a gale from the 
west.” 

“Them up river people don’t know what they’re 
talking about. They think a bay must be as smooth 
as a slough to make a good harbor. I’ve laid here in 
a ship during as hard a gale as ever blew on this 
coast and we didn’t drag our anchor a foot. I tell 
you it’s a good safe harbor, easy to get in and to get 
out and as snug in a gale of wind as any sailor 
wants.” 

At Hoquiam some one questioned whether Capt. 
Robert Gray, of the ship Columbia, ever entered the 
harbor which bears his name. A few days later in 
Tacoma, I asked the question of Judge Ellwood 
Evans, the first Secretary of Washington and the 
recognized authority on the early history of the North 
Pacific Coast. He promptly settled the point by pro- 
ducing Greenhow’s ‘‘History of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia.” Turning to the extracts from the log-book 
of the Columbia on page 434, he read as follows: 


May 7th, 1792, A. M.—Being within six miles of 
the land, saw an entrance in the same, which had a 
very good appearance of a harbor; lowered away the 
jolly-boat and went in search of an anchoring place, 
the ship standing to and fro, with a very strong 
weather current. At one Pp. m. the boat returned, 
having found no place where the ship could anchor 
with safety; made sail on the ship; stood in for the 
shore. We soon saw from our mast-head a passage 
in between the sand-bars. At half-past three bore 
away and ran in north-east by east, having from 
four to eight fathoms, sandy bottom, and, as we 
drew in nearer between the bars, had from ten to 
thirteen fathoms, having a very strong tide of ebb 
to stem. Many canoes came alongside. At five 
Pp. M. came to in five fathoms water, sandy bottom 
in a safe harbor, well sheltered from the sea by 
long sand-bars and spits. Our latitude observed 
this day was forty-six degrees fifty-eight minutes 
north. 

May 10th.—Fresh breezes aud pleasant weather; 
many natives alongside; at noon all the canoes left 
us. At one, P. M., began tounmoor, took up the best 
bower-anchor and hove short on the small bower- 
anchor. At half-past four (being high water) hove 
up the anchor and came to sail and a beating down 
the harbor. 


May 11th.—At half-past seven we were out clear 
of the bars and directed our course to the southward 
along shore. 
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VIEW OF THE BAY OF GRAY’S HARBOR, FROM THE NEW TOWN OF GRAY’S HARBOR. 




















PROPOSED DYKE, DOCK AND MILL SITES, GRAY’S HARBOR, WASHINGTON. 
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Minnesota. 


Tae Moorhead News publishes an illustration of the 
Hope Academy, a collegiate institution recently estab- 
lished in that city by prominent Scandinavians of North- 
ern Minnesota. Instruction is given in both the English 
and Swedish languages. The building is a substantial 
brick structure of three stories and basement. Kev. J.0O. 
Cavallin is Principal. 


RecENT movements at Duluth make it probable that 
the immense water power of the Dalles of the St. Louis 
River will not much longer run to waste. A beginning 
will be made this year on the improvement of this water 
power by the erection of adam to furnish power fora 
flouring mill and also to run an electric light and an 
electric motor plant for the city. A strong Eastern 
company has the matter in hand. 


FROM statistics just published, Minnesota stands first in 
the country as a wheat-growing State, having produced 
the past year 45,000,000 bushels. California comes next 
with 43,000,000 bushels. The Dakotas produced 42,000,000 
bushels, ranking third. Minnesota had 3,106,000 acres of 
wheat; California 3,200,000; the Dakotas 4,400,000. Illionois 
heads the list as a producer of oats, having raised 145,- 
000,000 bushels. Iowa comes next with 99,000,000; Minne- 
sota third with 53,000,000. 


The Brush Electric Company of Cleveland, Ohio, the 
pioneer lighting company of the world, have opened a 
branch office at No. 607 New York Life Insurance Build- 
ing, St. Paul, and have appointed Mr. Irwin J. Beaumont 
their agent for Minnesota and the Dakotas. Estimates 
for plants, either Arc, Incandescence, or Alternating, for 
the territory named will hereafter be furnished from the 
St. Paul office, and the company’s many friends in the 
Northwest will kindly bear this in mind. The Brush has 
more plants in the Northwest than any other company. 


A LoT on the corner of Robert and Fifth streets, St. 
Paul, was sold last month for $1,750 per front foot—the 
highest price ever obtained for real estate in this city. 
The lot will be improved at once by the Merchants 
National Bank, with a handsome building for the use of 
the bank. These are remarkably dull times in the Twin 
Cities, but no such price as this could have been obtained 
for that particular lot, or, indeed, for any business lot, 
during the years when speculation in real estate was run- 
ning highest. The moral is that inside property in grow- 
ing Northwestern cities is always a good investment, 
no matter whether times are dull or brisk. Such prop- 
erty advances steadily in selling value. 


ADVERTISE MINNESOTA.—For several years Minnesota 
has failed to receive her due share of immigration. She 
has millions upon millions of cheap fertile land waiting 
for the touch of the plow; one branch of the current of 
home-seekers has passed by her border on its way to the 
arid plains of the Southwest, while another has crossed 
her broad prairies on its journey to Oregon and Wash- 
ington. Minnesota has done nothing of late to advertise 
her vast supply of good lands or other resources, while 
Kansas and the Pacific States have spared no effort to 
attract immigration. Asa result they have got thous- 
ands of hardy and thrifty farmers who but for our lack 
of enterprise might have settled in this State —Minne- 
apolis Tribune. 


A TRAIN consisting of fifteen car loads of flour, appro- 
priately decorated and inscribed with appropriate mot- 
toes, ran over the Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic Railway 
last month fora through trip to Boston. In many re- 
spects this train was unique. The entire train of cars 
were the product of the great car works of Duluth, the 
iron for which was taken from Duluth’s mines, and the 
timber from its forests. The flour was the product of 
the Duluth Imperial Mill, and it was ground from the 
celebrated No. 1 hard wheat, which commands the highest 
price of any wheat grown in the world in the great 
markets of Europe and America. The cars were in- 
scribed with various mottoes and statistical data, among 
them being “‘The great unsalted sea to the salted sea— 
Good morning, old Neptune;” “The Zenith City to the 
Hub;” “Receipts of wheat at Duluth for the last four 
months 15,220,447 bushels.” 





North Dakota, 
MANDAN voted to issue $10,000 bonds for boring an ar- 
tesian well. 


ACCORDING to the North Dakota constitution women 
can vote for school officers and on ali matters relating 





solely to the schools, but they must be citizens and 
twenty-one years old. They can also hold any school 
office. This may add a little spice to the spring election. 


Tue Northern Pacific has met with its usual liberality 
the requests of the people of North Dakota for low rates 
on the lignite coal mined at Lehigh, near Dickinson, with 
a view of bringing this home fuel into more general use 
throughout the country reached by its lines. The new 
rates to points east of Dickinson show avery material 
reduction, the old rate by the ton to Mandan being $1 50, 
new rate $1 25; Bismarck, $1.75, reduced to 81.40; Dawson, 
82.75, reduced to 8150; Fargo, $325, reduced to $2.50. 
These rates are for a ton of 2,100 pounds. Rates to other 
points were reduced in the same proportion. 


Norta of Madison there are three springs, all of which 
flow with more than usual force. The water from one of 
them in particular seems to be forced out with a strong 
pressure, for it now rises fourteen feet higher than its 
mouth. As the water runs out it freezes around the 
spring, and the warmer which keeps on flowing keeps the 
opening in the center of the ice, thus forming what 
might be called an ice pipe. This pipe is now fourteen 
feet high and the water still flows over the top with con- 
siderable force. With the proper arrangement this 
spring might be made to do service for irrigating pur- 
poses.—Mandan Pioneer. 


Tak citizens of Rolla have obtained a charter for a 
school cailed the Rolla University. We wish they could 
have been content with the more modest and appropriate 
name of college or academy, but they are hardly to be 
blamed for sharing in the universal western fault of ex- 
ageration. The new institution is already in operation 
under the presidency of Hon. Wm. H. Becker and the 
principalship of Rev. W. D. Rees. It starts with twenty- 
two students. Instruction is given in all the usual bran- 
ches of college and preparatory education. Next summer 
itis hoped that subscriptions will be obtained sufficient 
in amount to erect a college building. The supporters of 
the school include all the prominent people of Kolette 
County. This county is remote from all other institu- 
tions of higher education and the increase of population 
in that part of the new State makes the new college re- 
asonably sure of a liberal support. 





South Dakota. 


T'nE flow from the great artesian well at Woonsocket 
has been checked at last. A lake covering forty acres 
was formed in the lower town and the damage to property 
would not be less than $40,000. The well is the most 
powerful in the world and now a solid six-inch stream is 
thrown 150 feet high with only half pressure turned on. 
The city had been offered a rental of $1,000 per year for 
half the power furnished by the well. 





Montana. 

MATTHEWS’ HoT SPRINGS, near Bozeman, including 560 
acres of land and the improvements, have been sold to 
E. M. Ferris for 825,000. These springs have advantages 
which, with aid of moderate capital and enterprise, will 
make them a much frequented heaith and pleasure re- 
sort. The purchaser will greatly improve the property 
and run a line of coaches to and from the city. The water 
closely resembles that of the famous Carisbad Springs. 


It is onthe Marcus Daly ranch, at the growing young 
town of Riverside, that the great 826,000 colt Mascot, the 
$15,000 Favonia, $15,000 Yolo Maid, St. Valor “Mike,” a 
wonderful $15,000 yearling, and Hattie D, Lord Byron, 
Prodigal, Senator, 8t. Patrick, Brown Silk, Fannie With- 
erspoon, Boston, and other celebrated racing and trotting 
animals, representing an investmentof a quarter ofa 
million of dollars, have their home. River side and the 
Bitter Root will be effectively advertised through Daly’s 
stock. 


Taz Toston Smelting Works, which have been idle for 
some months, were started up on February Ist. The 
new process of treating ores, having been found satis- 
factory after a thorough test, will be used. Mr. Wilson, 
who is interested in the enterprise, has lately returned 
from atrip to Europe, where he succeeded in raising all 
necessary capital to carry on the work. The new process 
consists in applying the heat directly upon the aurifer- 
ous pyrites and iron ores without the use of fluxing ma- 
terial of any kind. By this means the sulphur is elimin- 
ated and the residue consists of matte instead of bullion. 
— Helena Independent. 


Tag plans are now complete for the dam which the 
Great Falls Water Power & Townsite Company is about 
to build across the Missouri near the Black Eagle Falls. 
The dam and headgates will be 1,100 feet in length, The 
material required includes 1,000,000 feet of timber, 60,000 
feet of plank, 100 tons of iron bolts, 3,000 cubic yards or 
stone filling in cribs, and 300 cubic yards of gate chamber 
masonry. There will be twelve head gates. This import- 
ant undertaking is for the purpose of developing the 
water power of the Missouri in that locality. The com- 
pany is under contract to provide water power for the 
Boston & Montana Company’s copper smelter by Sep- 
tember next. 








OnE of the most valuable improvements contemplated 
by the Northern Pacific Railroad Company for this year 
is the building of the Flathead Lake branch. The new road, 
it is understood, will diverge from the main line at the 
mouth of the Jocko Riverand follow the Pend d’Oreille 
River most of the way, which is a route comparatively 
easy of construction. When the lake is reached there 
will be some heavy work, but it is by no means impractic- 
able and when once beyond it there is nothing to hinder 
its easy construction to the Kootenai mines and on to 
the Canadian Pacific. We believe it is not contemplated 
to build beyond the lake. This branch line, with the aid of 
boats, will be the means of adding an immense business 
to the Northern Pacific. 


TOBACCO RAISED IN MONTANA.—We notice mention in 
the Inter-Lake of some of our farmer friends raising 
tobacco that was well matured. This is about the most 
diticult plant to grow in Montana and has only been suc- 
cessful in a few well protected localities. Old Car- 
los, the chief of the Fiat Head tribe of Indians, who 
remained on his possessions in the Bitter Root Valley, 
opposite Stevensville, until recently, cultivated tobacco 
successfully, and some of the farmers in his neighbor- 
hood, also raised small patches of it. But no one, we 
believe, has attempted its extensive cultivation for 
market, and we doubt if this will ever be done to an ex- 
tent worth mentioning. However, the raising of the 
plant in the Flathead Lake region isan assurance that 
the tenderest and most difficult vegetation can be grown 
there.— White Sulphur Springs Husbandman. 


LAND Surveys.—Every Montana farmer who has taken 
up a ranch upon surveyed lands, and all others who con- 
template making homes upon them, will be pleased to 
learn that efforts are being made looking to the survey 
and platting of such lands. The move is intended to re- 
store the old order of things. A few years ago the gsur- 
veyor preceded the settler. This was notably the case in 
Indiana, Illinois and Wisconsin. In those States the 
home-seeker looked over the country, selected his lands, 
examined section corners, noted down the figures, and 
then went to the land office of the district and entered his 
choice. Numbers went to the land office first, and ob- 
tained plats of the townships they wished to view and 
select from, and then made their entries. But for some 
reason which has not been satisfactorily explained, the 
Government adopted another and radically different 
policy. Instead of sending surveyors ahead of settlers 
to prepare the way for them, it has held the former back 
and forced the latter to the front. The result has been as 
annoying and preplexing to settlers as it has been disad- 
vantageous to the Government. It made squatters of 
the home-seekers and led to a litigation among them, in 
which the lawyers generally came out first best, leaving 
litigants not only bankrupts but life-time enemies. The 
policy also resulted in loss to the Government, inasmuch 
as it discouraged settlement of the public domain and 
hence deferred the sale of public lands and growth of 
taxable property. Forit goes without saying that, all 
things being equal, surveyed lands will be taken up, set- 
tled and improved, while unsurveyed lands will remain 
untouched.—Montana Stockman. 





Idaho, 

GOVERNOR SuHovp, of Idaho, in his recent report, esti 
mates the population of the Territory at 113.777, of which 
the Mormons number about 25,000. This shows anino 
crease in the entire population of the Territory of 32,619 
in the past year. 


Tue Poorman Mine, the excellent property of the Coeur 
d’ Alene Silver-Lead Mining Company, composed mostly 
of Butte capitalists, is reported to have been sold toa 
syndicate represented by B. C. Kingsbury, of Butte; E. 
L. Schoenberg, of Spokane Falls, F. B. Scott, of London, 
and B. M. Hersey, of Bangor, Me. The purchase price has 
not been made known, but the sale is undoubtedly made 
on a basis of at least $1.25 per share, which would equal 
$625,000. The Poorman is one of the Coeur d’ Alene bonan- 
zas and paid last year $70,000 in dividends. Its meritasa 
mine has been proven and attested to by many experts. 


Washington. 

COLVILLE has a new $30,000 hotel and is soon to have an 
electric light system and an excellent water works plant. 
Of still greater importance in the development of this 
promising young city isthe smelter to be erected this 
spring. 

It has been estimated that the number of men em- 
ployed in manufacturing establishments of Tacoma is 
not less than 5,000. This is certainly a most remarkable 
showing for so young a city. 








Magsor C. M. BARTON, the distinguished Secretary of 
the State Senate, always patriotic and somewhat given 
to conundrums, as the following will show, writes to the 
Globe, saying: “Why not have a big centennial celebra- 
tion in Tacoma in May, 1892? Tacoma will not be 100 
years old then, but Capt. Vancouver, of the British navy, 
sailed into Commencement Bay in May, 1792, and dis- 
covered the magnificent Mount Tacoma, which he says ‘I 
named after my friend Rear Admiral Rainier.’” Sucha 
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celebration would be a good thing on general principles; 
pesides, it would doubtless result in proving that Capt. 
Vancouver bad no more right to change the name of 
Mount Tacoma for the honor of his friend and patron, 
Rear Admiral Rainier, than Worth would have to change 
the name of the Tropic of Capricorn in honor of some 
new style of garter of his own invention. 


A LARGE amount of St. Paul capital has been invested 
in the development of the Gray’s Harbor region during 
the past few months,especially at the new town of Gray’s 
Harbor. Two prominent St. Paul railroad men bought 
forty acres adjoining the townsite at that place last 
month. A company of young men from this city have 
just platted the St. Paul Syndicate Addition to Gray’s 
Harbor. The Ontario Land Company, a St. Paul corpo- 
ration, is heavily interested in the original purchase for 
the new town. 


THE Tacoma Land Company contemplates building this 
year a large hotel especially designed for tourists. ‘The 
Tacoma” was sold by the company a few months ago and 
its accommodations are in such demand by the general 
business public that itis fullall the time and has little 
room for the throng of Summer tourists, who make 
Tacoma a favorite balting place on their way to Alaska, 
to California, and to all parts of Oregon and Washington. 
The new hotel! will do as much as the old one has done for 
the growth of the city, and that is saying a great deal. 





Manitoba. 


Tue Winnipeg Commercial says the Government of 
Manitoba is about to inaugurate a vigorous immigration 
policy. Where there are 130,000 people there ought to 
be millions and the common desire is to attract more 
people and capital, and the Government will pay the ex- 
pense of making known the advantages of the province. 

* 


Tacoma Investments, 





Investors and home seekers can double their money in 
and near Tacoma and Orting, Wash., by investing in 
corner lots and acreage. 

W.S. TAYLOR, 1128 Pacific Ave., Tacoma. 
Refer to Henry Hewitt, Jr., Traders Bank, Tacoma. 
“oe 
Improved Train Service. 


The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway now runs 

‘Parlor Cars to Chicago,” 

“Daylight Trains to Chicago,” 

“Solid Vestibuled Trains,”’ 

“Steam Heated 'Trains,”’ 

“Electric Lighted Trains,” 

“Electric Reading Lamps in Berths,” 

“Through Sleepers to St. Louis,” 

“Finest Dining Cars in the world,” 

“Thirteen hours and a half to Chicago.” 

For further particulars apply to any ticket agent in the 
Northwest. 
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PRICES OF LEADING NORTHWESTERN STOCKS. 


Messrs. Gold, Barbour & Corning, 18 Wall Street, 
New York, report the following closing quotations of 
miscellaneous securities February 24: 





Bid Asked. 
Northern Pacific, oe. er ene ae 31% 
Se 74 
~ - Mortgage Bonds. i ius 115% 
“ “ “ “ i: 110% 
- - | Div. “* 102 _ 
“i 23 P.d’Oreille“*’ “ 102 _ 
St. Paul & Duluth, common a 33 
= refe 83 85 
ee - st bonds... oe - 
Oregon & Transcontinental bbtbibee seks 35 35% 
6's wong -- 106 
Oregon Railway & Navigation. . - 97% 98 
‘Ist bonds..... 109 ped 
9 “ “* Cons Mtge 5’s. — 104 
St. Paul & Northern Pacific Ist’s...... 118 120 
Northern Pacific Terminals............ 108 109 
Oregon Improvement Co ...........+++ 43 46 
a ” oe t bonds... .103 10344 
James River Valley Ist’s............... 10614 110 
Spokane & Palouse Ist’s..............- 106% 110 
Chicago, St. LA 1. ls & Omaha, com.. 314% 31% 
aka aed ai-6-estiea ee 91% 92% 
—- & Mertiwesters, common.... 107% 108 
—_ een reer - 142% 
Chisago, ilwaukee & St. Paul, com.. 67% 68 
do Oe, Rr rr 115 
ae eee Lake > & Western, com.. 93% 95 
nee , , OR rete 111244 113% 
Minneapo is & St. Louis, common..... 5% 6% 
Rrra 12% 13% 
St. Paul, inneapolis & Manitoba peas 11 112 
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NORTHERN PACIFIC EARNINGS. 


Approximate Gross Earings of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Co. for Month of January. 


TREASURER’S OFFICE, 17 BROAD veo 
NEw YORK, Feb. 5, 1890. 


1889, 1890. Increase. 

Miles: Main Line 
and Branches.. 3,447. 8.589 33 141.66 
Month el — ,’90..81 ,183,398. 3 $1,138 825 00 *$44,513 48 


* 


Guo. 8. BAXTER, Treasurer. 
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The National Capital. 

The city of Washington is an object of perennial inter- 
est to all patriotic Americans. Not alone because it 
is the great throbbing heart of the mightiest and grand- 
est Republic the earth has ever known, but also on ac- 
count of its material magnificence. All Americans take 
pride in its beautiful avenues, majestic architecture, 
stately homes, and well stored galleries and museums as 
things of grandeur and beauty in themselves, apart from 
the historic interest with which they are invested. It is 
a hope and aspiration of all ‘‘Young America,” at least, 
to some time or other visit the capital of his country. 

The Baltimore & Ohio R, R. offers unequalled facilities 
in aid of this desire. All its through trains between New 
York, Philadelphia and Baltimore on the east, and Pitts- 
burg, Cincinnati, St. Louis and Chicago on the west, pass 
through Washington. Its fast express trains are vesti- 
buled from end to end and heated with steam. Pullman's 
latest and best productions in the way of sumptuous 
drawing room sleeping cars are attached to all its through 
trains. The passenger management of the B. & O. have 
made vast improvements in the last two years, and the 
road is to-day one of the foremost passenger carrying 
lines in the country. Through tickets via B.& O.R R. 
can be procured at all the principal ticket offices through- 
out the United States. 





St. Patrick’s Day. 

Nearly everyone knows all about St. Patrick, the priest, 
philosopher and patriot, who ministered so well and faith- 
fully to Erin in her infancy, but it is not gererally known 
that there isa humorous story attached to March 1i, 
popularly known as “St. Patrick’s Day.’”? When it was 
decided to observe each recurrence of his natal day, two 
factions arose and engaged ina dispute. One claimed 
that the canonized prelate was born on March 10, the 
other on March 7, and finally Irish wit came to the rescue 
and adjusted the difficulty. The two dates were added, 
making seventeen, and thatis why March 17 is “the day 
we celebrate.””’ Any person with his wits about him can 
tell that the St Paul & Duluth Railroad is the best to 
take between Duluth, West Superior and the Twin Cities, 
for it has rightfully been named “‘The Duluth Short Line” 
Circulars, etce., furnished cheerfully by A. B. Plough, 
General Passenger Agent, St. Pau], Minn. 


How to Catch Fish. 
“To charm the fish he never spoke, 
Although his voice was fine, 
But found the most convenient way 
Was just to drop a line.”’ 


We have all been fishing—at least when we were boys— 
and when we had “‘fisherman’s luck,” have envied the 
fortunate angler described in Saxe’s couplet above, who 
only had to drop aline and the fishcame up. Some of 
the best angling sport inthe Northwest is to be found 
along the route of “The Burlington,” the Mississippi 
Scenic Line, in its course along the eastern bank. Es- 
pecially are the clear streems that come down on the 
Wisconsin side of the river the home of that gamy fish, 
the speckled trout. The fast and elegant trains of ‘‘The 
Burlington” will take you to good spots where you can 
drop a line. If not posted on the region “‘drop a line” to 
W. J.C. Kenyon, Gen. Pass. Agent C., B.& N. R.R., St. 
Paul, Minn., and you will catch a prompt answer. 








Consumption Surely Cured. 
To the Editor: 

Please inform your readers that I have a positive rem- 
edy for above named disease. By its timely use thous- 
ands of hopeless cases have been permanently cured. 
I shall be glad to send two bottles of my remedy FREE to 
any of your readers who have consumption, if they will 
send me their express and P. O. address. Respectfully, 

T. A. Stocum, M. C., 181 Pearl St., New York. 





New Empires in the Northwest. 

A special edition in pamphlet form of the interesting 
letters of L. E. Quigg, correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, on North Dakota, Montana and Washington, 
was recently published by the Tribune. The Northern 
Pacific Land Department has purchased a number of 
copies of this pamphlet for free distribution to intending 
settlers in the new States. Copies will be mailed to ap- 
plicants who write to P. B. Groat, General Emigration 
Agent, St. Paul, Minn. Mr. Quigg is an entertaining 
descriptive writer who always keeps his facts well in 
view. His letters are vivid pictures of Western life and 
are at the same time crowded with useful information. 





Catarrh Cured, 

A clergyman, after years of suffering from that loath- 
some disease Catarrh, and vainly trying every known 
remedy, at last found a prescription which completely 
cured and saved him from —-. Any sufferer from this 
dreadful disease sending a sel Sefaresees stam envel- 
ope to Prof. a A. es wan wp arren Street, New York, 
will receive the recipe free of charge. 





GRAY’S HARBOR C0., 


OWNING 


The Town-site and Water-front 


OF 


The New Commercial City 


Gray's Harbor, Washington, 


NOW OFFERS FOR SALE 


Building Lots, 
Sites for Saw-mills 


Manufacturing 
Establishments 


And Water-front Privileges in this 
Rapidly Growing Place. 


Gray’s Harbor is the best natural 
harbor on the Pacific Coast between 
Puget Sound and the Bay of San 
Francisco. There is twenty-two feet 
of water on the bar at high tide. The 
entrance is so direct and open that 
vessels can sail in without a tug ora 
pilot. With a comparatively small ex- 
penditure on the part of the Govern- 
ment a depth of thirty feet can be 
obtained. An important ocean com- 
merce in lumber now goes out of the 
Harbor. The new town is situated on 
the deep water of the Harbor, where 
there is a broad channel out to the en- 
trance unobstructed by inner bars. It 
occupies the only natural site for a 
large commercial town on the entire 
expanse of the Harbor. A railroad 
will be built this season to Centralia 
on the Northern Pacific’s main line. 
The saving in distance for coal and 
lumber bound to California ports and 
on wheat bound to European ports 
will be about 700 miles in favor of 
cargoes shipped from Gray’s Harbor 
over cargoes shipped from Puget 
Sound, 


Attention is called to map, illustra- 
tions and articles on the Gray’s Har- 
bor Country in this publication. For 
further information address 


The Gray’s Harbor Company, 
Gray’s Harbor, Washington. 
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The Real Estate Firm oft 























Grays Harbor, Washington 


Being the Pioneer Firm, having been on the ground since Gray’s Harbor was 
put on the Market, we are thoroughly posted as to values 
of doth City and Acre Property. 


Investments made for Non-residents, and their interests carefully 
looked after. 


We have by far the largest list of both City and Acre Property. 


FRANK G. DECKEBACH, 
REAL ESTATE BROKER. 


Securities and Loans Negotiated. Timber Claims Receive Special Attention. 


Gray’s Harbor and Hoquiam Property. Investments Made for Non-residents. 


Office: Hoquiam Bank Building, Hoquiam, Washington. 





HOQUIAM LAND COMPANY, 


General Feal Estate 
and Inwestmente. 


Investments Made for Non-residents. Especial Attention Paid to Timber Claims. 


Desirable Lots and Acreage at HOQUIAM and GRAY’S HARBOR. 
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LIEBENDOFER, LANCASTER & RUSSELL, 
Real Estate Brokers, 


HOQUIAM, Gray's Harbor, Chehalis County, WASHINGTON. 


Property Bought and Sold in Hoquiam and Gray’s Harbor City. 























Special attention given to Investments for Non-residents. Timber and Agricultural Lands for Sale. 
Information furnished. Correspondence solicited. 





HOQUIAM MANUFACTURING CO, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Sash, Doors, Mouldings, Brackets, Door and Window Frames, Stairs, 


Stair Railing, Newel Posts, Balusters, Outside and Inside Casings, 
Base-Boards, Plinth and Corner Block, etc., etc. 





AND DEALERS IN 


All Kinds of Finishing Lumber for all varieties of House Finish. A complete stock of kiln-dried Cedar, 
Redwood, Pir and Spruce constantly on hand. 


We make a specialty of Turning, Scroll Sawing and General Jobbing, and our patterns are neat and of the latest 
and most improved designs, such as are being used in Hoquiam and throughout the State of Washington. 





When You Visit Hoquiam be sure and Call on 


‘A. tn 26 OO., 


THE LEADERS IN 


Dry Goods, Fancy Goods, 
Clothing, Gents’ Furnishing Goods, 


BOOTS, SHOES, HATS, TRUNKS AND VALISES. 
HOQUIAM, 8th near I Street. 


EH. W. CUMMINGS, 
ee CY og: eR OS Be 


ELoguiam, WMWrashineton. 





Surveying, ® Drafting, ® Blue Printing. 


Town Plats, Railroads, Water-Works and Bridge Sites Surveyed and Plans and 
Estimates of Cost furnished. 
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FINANCIAL. 





MINNESOTA. 





Henry P. UPHAM, Prest. E. H. BAILEY, Cashier. 
U. D. GILFILLAN, Vice Prest. Wm. A. MILLER, Asst. Cash. 


THE 


First NATIONAL BANK 


OF ST. PAUL, MINN. 
United States Depository. 
Capital, $1,000,000. ~ Surplus, $800,000. 





Directors: H.H. Sibley, T B Campbell, J H. Sanders 
Henry P. Upham, Greenieaf Clark, H. E. Thompsor 
H. R. Bigelow, J.J. Hill, D C. Shepard, T. L. Schurmeie 
C. D Gilfillan, A. H. Wilder, F. B. Clarke, C. W. Grigs 
EK. H. Bailey. 





F. A. SEYMOUR, Cashier. 


W. R. Merriam. Prest. 
Gero. C. POWER, Ags’t Cash’r. 


C. H. BIGELOW, Vice-Prest. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BAM, 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Capital, * - $1,000,000 
Sarplus and Undivided Profits, - $600,000 
DIRECTORS: 

W.S. Culbertson, F. A. Seymour, R. N. Saunders, 

A. H. Wilder, L. D. Hodge, E. F. Drake, 
John L. Merriam, W. R. Merriam, B. Beaupre, 
M. Auerbach, A. B. Stickney, C. H. Bigelow. 
J. W. Bishop, D. R. Noyes, 





ALBERT SCHEFFER, President. 
E. A. HENDRICKSON, Vice-President. 
HERMANN SCHEFFER, Cashier. 
O. T. ROBERTS, Assistant Cashier. 


Commercial National Bank 


sT. PAUL, MINN. 


Paid up Capital, 


Surplus, . ° ‘ 


$500,000. 
20,000. 





NORTH DAKOTA. 


Grand Forks National Bank, 


OF GRAND FORKS, NORTH DAKOTA. 





Authorized Capital, - - 
Paid up Capital, - « e 


$100,000. 
$60,000. 


M. L. MCCORMACK, President. 
F. T. WALKER, Vice-President. 
WM. O'MULCAHY, Cashier. 
JOHN P. WALKER, Ass’t Cashier. 


LESLIE A. SIMPSON, 
Attorney and Counselor at Law, 


Dickinson, N. Dakota. 


Attorney for R. G. Dun & Co.’s Commercial Agency. 
References, Siark Co. Bunk, Dickinson, N. D. 


CITY OF 


Grand Forks, 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


E. J. LANDER | & Co., 
Real Hstate. 


Correspondence solicited. 








WISCONSIN. 





JOHN A. BARDON, 
RaAL SSTATE 


In and around Superior and West Superior, Wis., 
and Duluth, Minn. 


Resident since 1863. Correspondence solicited. Address, 
SUPERIOR. WISCONSIN. 





Established 1888. J. T. GREGORY. 


ELLIS & GREGORY, 
BANEFERS. 


G. B. MASON, - - ° 
ASHLAND, WIS. 


Collections promptly attended to and correspondence 
solicited. 


J. 8. ELLIS. 


Cashier. 





ORECON. 





Commercial National Bank, 


OF PORTLAND, OREGON. 
Capital $250,000. Surplus $50.000. 





President, D. P. THOMPSON. 
Vice-President, R. M. WADE. 
Cashier, R. L. DURHAM. 
Asst. Cashier, H. C. WORTMAN. 





Sight Exchange and Telegraphic Transfer sold 
on New York, Boston, Chicago, Omaha, St. Paul, San Fran- 
cisco and all principal places throughout the Northwest. 

Exchange sold on principal cities in Europe and on 
Hong Kong. 

Special rates on Eastern Exchange to new-comers. 

Collections receive prompt attention. 





The First National Bank, 


PORTLAND, OREGON. 





Designated Depository and Financial Agents 
of the United States. 





Capital and Surplus, - - $1,000,000. 





HENRY FAILING, President. 
H. W. CORBETT, Vice-President. 
G. E. WITHINGTON, Cashier. 
H. J. CORBETT, Asst. Cashier. 





WASHINCTON. 





D. F. PERCIVAL President. W. E. WEYGANT, Cashier. 


BANK OF CHENEY, 


Cheney, Wash. 
Farm Mortgages. 


8 to 10 per cent. on Undoubted Security. 
Correspondence solicited. For information address, 


D. F. PERCIVAL, Pres’t, or W. E. WEYGANT, Cashier, 
CHENEY, WASH. 


First National Bank of Whatcom, 


WHATCOM, WASH. 
Capital, - - - 





$50,000. 





DIRECTORS: 


JACOB FuRTH, President, Seattle. C.M. ATKINS, Cashier. 
P. E. Dickinson, Vice-President. J. P. DE MATTOS. 
L. G. PHELPS, Helena, Mont. W. D. JENKINS. 

H. E. Hotes, Seattle. 





TRANSACTS A GENERAL BANKING BUSINESS. 
Allows Interest on Time Deposits. 





THE SECURITY BANK OF TACOMA, Tacoma, Was. 
Capital, $100,000. Paid in, $60,000. 
* Transacts a General Banking Business. 


President, A.J. HAYWARD. Vice Pres’t,W. H. Baaputy. 
Cashier, R. H. PassmMorgE. Ass’t Cashier, A.F. Eastman, 





Correspondents: American Exchange National Bank, 
New York; Union National Bank, Chicago; First National 
Bank, Portland, Or. 


WALTERS & COMPANY, 


The Leading Real Estate Dealers, 


(P. 0. Box 80), - | ELLENSBURG, WASH. 


Investments made and guaranteedfor non-residents. 








BEN E. SNIPES. W. R. ABRAMS, 
BEN E. SNIPES & CO., 
BANKERS, 

ELLENSBURG, WASHINGTON, 


A General Banking Business Transacted. 
A Private Bank. Individual me gee | over %500,000. 
Correspondents: National Park Bank, N. Y., National 
German-American, St. Paul, Minn.; Ladd & Tilton. Port- 
land, Or.: Merchants National, Tacoma; London, Paris & 
American, San Francisco; Dex’er, Horton & Co., Seattle, 


A. W. HOLLAND & SON, 
Real Estate, Insurance cnd Loan Agents. 


Notary Public. Negotiate first mortgage loans on im- 
proved farm and city property. 


Collections and investments for non-residents at 


tended to. 
SPRAGUE, WASHINGTON. 











LEWIS COUNTY BANE, 


(INCORPORATED ) 
WASHINGTON. 


CENTRALIA, 
Collections a Specialty. Capital $50,000. 


Officers: CHAS. GILCHRIST, President; ABNER PACKARD, 
Vice-President; C. W. JOHNSON, Cashier. 





Investments Made for Non-residents. 
Correspondence Sulicited. 


TAYLOR, RICE & CO., 
Real Estate and Financial Agents, 
Centralia, Washinhton. 





A. J. MILUER, Banker. A. A. MILLER, Cashier. 


BANE OF CENTRALIA, 


CENTRALIA, - . WASHINGTON. 


Transactsa General Banking Business. 
Collections a specialty. 





ENTRALIA, WASH. 
Centralia Real Estate Exchange. 
D. R. FRENCH & Co. 
We have better bargains and better terms in CITY and 


FARM Property than any other firm in Washington. 
Correspondence Solicited. 
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~ ANACORTES, 


The Coming Principal Seaport of 
the Pacific Northwest. 


Large Investments Being 
Made in Anacortes. 


Nothing Can Defeat the Purpose 
Nature Herself Intended for 
Anacortes. 


Fl nqemciny is the city upon which are turned 
the eyes of the capitalist, the man of mediocre 
means and he who earns bread by manual toil. Upon 
it the homeseeker, the newcomer to Washington is 
gazing. The demand-for all classes of property in 
Anacortes, from the site suitable for a vast manufact- 
uring enterprise to that eligible for a lovely home in 
a promising city, has been unprecedented. Already 
nearly 2,500 sites for homes have been sold in 
Anacortes, and sixty-seven sites for future manu- 
facturing enterprises have been deeded to coming 
Anacortes manufacturers. Never was such a volume 
of inquiry existant as that now afloat regarding the 
future head center of the Down Sound Country. 

Hundreds of letters asking information about 
Anacortes and the ruling rates for property there, 
are received daily by the J. F. McNaught Land and 
Investment Company, both at their office in Seattle 
and their office in Anacortes. 

WHAT IS BEING DONE? WHAT ARE THESE 
ENTERPRISES ? 

The construction along the shore line of its magni- 
ficent harbor of extensive docks and warehouses, 
capable of accommodating the products of the State, 
destined to be stored there pending shipment by rail 
and sea to the marts of the world. Plans, specifica- 
tions and details for the building of these improve- 
ments have already been formulated and contracts for 
the work have been awarded. From a few houses 
and about 500 people, the following wonderful growth 
speaks for itself: Present status: population, about 
2,500, 125 frame business buildings, 150 tents, one 
saw mill in operation, three others building, two sash 
and door factories started, two banks have opened 
their doors, three groceries, two general merchan- 
dise, drug store, boot and shoe store, eight tobacco 
stores, barber shop, two bakeries, one confectionery, 
a three-story brick printing house, a number of real 
estate offices. These are nearing completion. Two 
wharfs, a large freight house and with three more 
wharfs in course of construction, three miles of 
streets graded, and under contract to be planked and 
sidewalked in thirty days. Two brick houses and 
banks combined under contract to cost $30,000 each, 
also Jumber yards, brick yards, and one furniture 
factory. A contract has just been entered into for 
the immediate expenditure of $10,000, including the 
cost of a hotel on the same plan as the Rainier of 
Seattle. Upwards of 550 men are employed on the 
townsite, clearing and grading, and many more will 
find employment. The Union Pacific will imme- 
diately put on another line of boats to accommodate 
the rapidly increasing travel, which will make in all 
three lines touching at this point. The phenomenal 
growth of Anacortes, which commenced with the 
year, simply shows the confidence of the general pub- 
lic in Ship Harbor, that has laid dormant since the 
time when General Isaac I. Stevens made the first 
triangulation survey of Puget Sound, wherein he pre- 
dicted that the future great commercial city of Puget 
Sound would be located at this point. This predic- 
tion was supplemented by the judgment of Jay 
Cooke and Henry Villard, each of whom made 
plans looking toward making a railroad terminus of 
Ship Harbor. 

That Anacortes occupies a site destined by nature 
herself to be the seat of a great city; that the har- 
bor is there that will make Anacortes a seaport of 
great importance and will force the merchant marine 
of the world to hand Anacortes its patronage; that 
the kind of back country conducive to the speedy 
growth of a city, is the kind of back country Ana- 
cortes will gain her riches, her prominence and her 
Supremacy over all other Puget Sound Ports from; 
that the millions that are essential to the well being 
of a city budding into magnificence as a metropolis, 
are back of Anacortes and that it is the manifest in- 
tention of the owners of these millions to make 
Anacortes a prosperous city in all the term implies, 
there can be no gainsaying. 











The artesian well at Portland, North Dakota, is 550 
feet deep, and water flows through a seven inch pipe 
at the rate of 500 barrels an hour, and rises thirty 
feet in the stand pipe. 


* 
* 


One of the greatest drains on the forests of this 
country is the railroad tie; there are 200,000 miles of 
single track in the United States resting on wooden 
ties averaging 2,500 to the mile. 


* 
‘«* 


The ancient copper mines on Lake Superior are 
stated by Prof. Newberry to have been abandoned 
not less than 400 years ago, as is proven by the 
growth of forest trees over the rubbish heap. 

* * 

‘The skin of our bodies is covered with minute 
scales like those of a fish; a single grain of fine sand 
would cover 100 of these tiny scales, yet, small as 
they are, each is the covering for from 300 to 500 
pores. 

#* 

The value of a ton of pure gold is $602,799.2. 
$1,000,000 in gold coin weighs 3,685.8 pounds avoir- 
dupois. The value of a ton of pure silver is $38,704.34. 
$1,000,000 in silver coin weigh 58,929.9 pounds 
avoirdupois. 

** 

The weight of the great Greenland or right whale 
is 100 tons, or 220,000 pounds, equal to that of eighty- 
eight elephants or 440 bears; the whalebone in such 
a whale may be taken at 3,360 pounds and the oil at 
from 140 to 170 tons, 

+ * 

Potato rot is caused by the working of a minute in- 
sect; Pasteur, the eminent French chemist, recently 
examined a piece of this rot the size of a pin’s head 
and found in it over 200 minute forms of animal life, 
living a regular cat-and-dog life, continually biting 
and clawing at each other. 

*_ 
* 

Edward Eldridge, of Whatcom, says that during 
thirty-seven years’ residence on Puget Sound, the 
deepest snow he has seen was sixteen inches and the 
ground has only once—in 1861-2—been covered with 
snow longer than two weeks at any one time. He 
has known three winters without any snow or ice. 

*_& 
* 

The greatest known depth of the sea is in the 
South Atlantic Ocean, midway between the island of 
Tristan d’Acunha and the mouth of the Rio de la 
Plata; the bottom was here reached at a depth of 
40,236 feet, or eight and three-quarter miles, exceed- 
ing by 10,000 feet the height of Mount Everest, the 
loftiest mountain in the world. 

+ * 

A thing that has added immensely to the power of 
the earth to feed its inhabitants is the art of preserv- 
ing food. Would it be out of the way to guess that 
one-quarter of all we eat is preserved in one way or 
another that was either unknown or not practiced 
half a century ago? If not, it seems likely that steam 


transport, the telegraph and the tin can have doubled 


the food power of the world. 


*% 
* 


With many people the idea is firmly fixed in their 
mind that the present year, 1890, begins the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, simply because we 
are out of the eighties. This belief is an erroneous 


one, however, and it will be a full year yet before the 
ninth decade comes to a close. As it takes ten years 
to complete a decade, nine is hardly enough to fill the 
bill. 


Another common error is that when the year 








1900 comes in, the nineteenth century will give way 
to the twentieth. ‘The fallacy of the idea is plain 
enough when one stops to think that the beginning 
of the one-hundredth year does not fill out the cen- 
tury and that it is not complete until the close of the 
last day in the full 100 years. 


* 
* 


There is one post-office in the world that is not 
affected by a change in administration. It is in the 
straits of Magellan and of all post-offices it is the 
smallest, simplest and best protected. It consists of 
a small cask chained to the rocks of the extreme cape, 
opposite Terra del Fuego. Each passing ship sends 
a boat to take letters out and put others in. It is 
under the protection of all the navies of the world, 
and up to the present time there has not been re- 
ported any abuse of the privilege it affords. 


* 
* 


One odd feature of the adoption of the Constitution 
of Montana is that the duty of punching the ears of 
wolves and other wild animals, for the killing of 
which parties desire to claim the bounty, devolves 
upon the Judge of the District Court. Under the 
Territorial law the work was part of the duty of the 
Probate Judge, and that office being abolished, the 
duty goes to the higher office. Of course the digni- 
fied Judges of the District Courts are not particularly 
well pleased with that part of their duties, but it is 
probable that the first Legislature which gets down to 
business will give them relief. 

** 

As the United States seems to get most of the in- 
crease from abroad, the Canadian government con- 
templates a bounty scheme to stimulate home produc- 
tion. The proposition is to give a free homestead of 
100 acres to every family of twelve children with 
common living parents. It is said that among the 
French-Canadians families of that size are frequent, 
and even double the number are not very rare. The 
superintendent of public instruction of the province 
of Quebec is the twenty-seventh child of the same 
parents, and one of the parliament officials’ has 
eighteen children and all his eligible relatives average 
fourteen each. 

+ # 

A TON oF coAL.—There is more in a ton of coal 
than most people are aware of. Besides gases a ton 
of coal will yield 1,200 pounds of coke, 20 gallons of 
ammonia water, and 140 pounds of coal tar. De- 
structive distillation of the coal tar gives 69.9 pounds 
of pitch, 17 pounds creosote, 14 pounds of heavy oil, 
9.5 pounds of naptha yellow, 6.3 pounds napthaline, 
4.75 pounds of napthole, 2.25 pounds of alizaran, 
2.4 pounds solvent naptha, 1.5 pounds of phenol, 1.3 
pounds of aurline, 1.1 pounds of aniline, 0.76 pound 
of toludine, 0.46 pound of anthracine and 0.9 pounds 
of tolune, From the last named substance is obtained 
the lately discovered product saccharine, which is 
said to be 223 sweeter than sugar. 

+ * 

THE SEAT OF THE SouL.—The soul has heretofore 
been considered one of the most elusive particles that 
exists. Dodgeful and slippery to every investigator, 
it has always been—yet not been. Science has never 
given over finding the location, however. Science 
has had advantages in the search, being the hand- 
maid of religion. Not only hand made, but machine 
made. The Electrical World claims a Philadelphia 
physician has located this long-felt want in certain 
people, at least, and the discovery has been made 
under ordinary incandescent pressure, at which no 
one will revolt. The World says: The mystery is 
now solved. Dr. A. H. Stevens of Philadelphia, has 
located the soul in the corpus callosum, a little spongy 
body situated at the base of the brain, which has de- 
fied the efforts of physicians in their endeavors to 
ascertain its uses in the human anatomy. ‘The 
corpus callosum,” says the doctor, ‘‘is the seat of the 
imperishable mind and is the great reservoir and 
storehouse of electricity, which is abstracted from the 
blood in the arteries, and conveyed through the 
nerves up the spinal cord to the corpus callosum.” 
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ST. PAUL ADVERTISEMENTS. 





GRIGGS, COOPER & CO., 


Importers and Wholesale 
GROCERS. 
The Strongest Grocery House West of Chicago. 


242-252 Bast Third Street, Cor. Waconta, 


MINNESOTA. 


ST. PAUL, - - 








ROBINSON & CARY, 


Manufacturers’ Agents and Dealers in 
Equipment and Supplies for 


RAILWAYS, CONTRACTORS, 
MINES, MILLS, Etc., Ete. 


Largest and Fullest Stock in the Northwest. 


Corner Fourth and Wacouta Sts., 
sT. PAUL. 


RICHARD P. CAMDEN, President. 
Cuas. F. De1rHe@r, Vice President. 
Joseru I. Beaumont, Sec. & Treas. 





Office, 6 Gilfillin Block. Salesroom, 6 Gilfillan Block. 
Testing Roo Room, Cor. Indiana Ave. and Walter St. 


THE ACME ELECTRIC Co., 


SOLE AGENT FOR 


The Acme Dynamos and Motors, 


AND DEALER IN 


All Electrical apenas: 
ST. PAUL, : 





MINN. 





Ss! PAUL & PACIFIC COAL CO., 


WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


COAL AND PIG IRON. 


Sole Shippers to the Northwest of Philadelphia and 
Reading Coal. 


General Office, ST. PAUL. 
Docks at DULUTH and SUPERIOR. 


A. PUGH, General Manager. 

















W. M. Youna, 
Vice Pres. 


H. D. MATH. ws, 
Pres. and Treas. 


THE NORTHWESTERN LIME CO., 


Lime, Cement, Plaster, Hair, Etc. 
GENERAL OFFICE: 
179 E. Third St, - - §8T. PAUL, MINN. 


Wholesale Warehouses at 
8t. Paul, Duluth, Minneapolis and Minnescta Transfer. 


J. WHARRY, 
Secretary. 





PH. KELLY MERCANTILE 00., 


Successors to P. H. KELLY & 0O., 


Wholesale GROCERS, 


IMPORTERS OF 


Teas and Coffees, 


Established 1854. ST. PAUL, MINN. 





NOYES BROS’ & CUTLER, 


IMPORTERS 
——AND— 
WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS, 


ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 





Established 1860. 
BOHN MANUFACTURING CO., 


Sash, Doors, Blinds, Mouldings, Stair Work 
and Building Material, 


PINE AND HARD-WOOD LUMBER. 
ST. PAUL, . . MINN. 





-_reromnaemee SCALES, 


ECLIPSE WIND MILLS, 
Tanks, Pumps, Pipes, etc. 
The Best Goods in the Market. 


PAIRBANES, MORSE & CO., 
371 & 378 Sibley St., ST. PAUL, MINN. 








ARMOUR PACKING Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
ARMODR & Co., Packers, Chicago, Ills. 
H. O. ARMOuR & Co., Commission Merchants, N. Y. 


Wholesale Dressed and Smoked Meats. 


ARMOUR PACKING CO., 
No. 381 E. Third St., - - St. Paul, Minn. 





WILLARD 8S. DENNIS, 
Importerand Jobberof Havana Cigars, 


326 Jackson Street, Gilfillan Block, 


5 Globe Building, 4th and Cedar Streets, 





»(RESCENT 


sy — UN 






(REAMERTES © 


Ywourt 























THE ONLY EXCLUSIVE GLASS HOUSE IN ST. PAUL, 
ST. PAUL STAINED GLASS CO., 


for Ch 
Makers of STAINED GLASS ,f7,urt 
Jobbers of 


Plate and Window Glass. 


Cathedral, Ename! and Venetian Giese, Ribbed and 








Glass for skylights, and all kinds of Glass used in building 
K. F. UPTON, Manager. 
181-183 East Sixth Street. 
Minnesota 


TYPE FOUNDRY, 
ST. PAUL, MINN., 


Manufacturers 
and 
Dealers in 


THE CELEBRATED 
SUPERIOR 
COPPER-MIXED TYPE, 


and all kinds of 
PRINTERS’ MACHINERY. 


2 Electrotyping and 
Stereotyping promptly 
and skilfully done. 


No Printer can afford 
to buy before consulting 
us. Send for New Pony 
specimen Book. 





























‘CREAMERY 
CHEESE FACTORY 


FARM DAIRY, 


If you are interested and WY 
® will send us your address, RW 
aN naming this paper, we will Ri 

Mmail you our catalogue, 
Mwy which is of value to every RY 
M one interested in dairying. & 
We are prepared to furnish 

m complete Creamery and NY 
& cheese factory out- RN 
Me fits on short notice. \ 


By Cornish, Curtis & Greene Co., Naw 
274 ann 276. 6TH Sr., , —we 
ST.PAUL, - MINN. 


IEEE. 
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W. B. DEAN, President. 


C. M. GRIGGS, Treasurer. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 


Foot, Schulze & Co. 
C. Gotzian & Co. 
Kellogg, Johnson & Co. 
Tarbox, Schliek & Co. 
CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY. 
John Matheis. 
CHINA, CROCKERY AND GLASSWARE. 
Donaldson, Ugden & Co. 
Larkin & Smith. 
MANUFACTURERS AND JOBBERS OF CLOTHING. 
H. C. Burbank & Co. 
Frisk, Turner & Co. 

CRACKERS AND CONFECTIONERY. 
Berrisford Baking and Confectionery Co. 
Priedeman & Lewis 

CREAMERY. 
Marvin & Cammack. 
DOORS, SASH AND BLINDS. 
Abbott Brothers, 
Bohn Manufacturing Co. 
DRUGS. 
Noyes Bros. & Cutler. 
Ryan Drug Co. 
DRY GOODS AND NOTIONS. 
Finch, Van Slyck & Co. 
Lindekes, Warner & Schurweier. 
Powers Dry Goods Co. 
FLOUR. 
St. Paul Roller Mill Co. 
PRODUCE, FRUITS, NUTS, ETC. 
Cummings, Fillebrown & Co. 
B. Presley & Co. 
FUEL. 
St. Paul & Pacific Coal Co. 


St. Paul Jobbers Unicon. 





C. H. KELLOGG, D. BR. NOYES, Vice-Presidents. 





GRAIN AND COMMISSION. 

Griggs Bros. 
W. A. Van Slyke & Co. 

ROCERS. 
Allen, Moon & Co. wenn 
Beaupre, Keogh & Davis. 
P. H. Kelly Mercantile Co. 
Maxfield & Seabury. 
Yanz, Griggs & Howes. 


HARDWARE AND STOVES. 
Adam Decker & Co. 
Farwell, Ozmun, Kirk & Co. 
C. W. Hackett Hardware Co. 
Detroit Stove Works. 
HATS, CAPS AND FURS. 
Gordon & Ferguson. 
Lanpher, Finch & Skinner. 
McKibbin & Co. 
IRON ANG HEAVY HARDWARE. 
Nicols & Dean. 


LEATHER, SHOE FINDINGS AND SADDLERY HARDWARE. 


P. R. L. Hardenburg & Co. 
Scheffer & Rossum. 


LUMBER. 
W. F. Fifield & Co. 


J. P. Gribben Lumber Co. 
John Martin Lumber Co. 
C. N. Nelson Lumber Co. 

MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES. 
Jilson & Sowden. 
Robinson & Cary. 
Rogers & Ordway, 
H. P Rugg & Co. 

MEN’S FURNISHING GOODS. 
Guiterman Bros. 

MILLINERY AND FANCY GOODS. 

August Oppenheimer & Co. 
Robinson, Straus & Co. 





A. S. TALLMADGE, Secretary. 


MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS. 
W. J. Dyer & Bro. 
Nathan Ford. 
NOTIONS AND FURNISHING GOODS. 


Arthur, Warren & Abbott. 
Jos. W. Blabon. 
Samuel Schwab & Brother. 


NOTIONS AND TOYS. 

G. Sommers & Co. 

PAPER ANS STATIONERY. 
Averill, Carpenter & Co. 
St. Paul Book and Stationery Co. 

PROVISIONS. 

Minnesota Packing and Provision Co. 

PAINTS, OILS AND GLASS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
St. Paul White Lead and Oil Co. 

ROOFINGS, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 

Scribner, Libbey Co. 


RUBBER GOODS AND BELTING. 
Goodyear Rubber Co. 
St. Paul Rubber Co. 
SCALES, WINDMILLS, ETC. 

Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 

SOAP. 
Minnesota Soap Co. 

TRUNKS, ETC. 
H. 8. Crippen & Co. 
WAGONS AND AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 
Mast, Buford & Burwell Co. 
WINES AND LIQUORS. 

Geo. Benz & Sons. 


W. L. Perkins & Co. 
D. Aberle & Co. 








_THE REMINGTON STANDARD TYPEWRITER, 


Unrivaled in all the essential qualities of a writing ma- 
chine. Returnable at any time within thirty days for full 
purchase price. 

Typewriter Paper, Carbon, same, and all sup- 
plies for stenographers and typewrite 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 


94 East 4th Street, Sr. PAUL, MINN. 











St. Paul, Minn. 


Is prepared to fill orders for Cut Flowers, Plants, Seeds 


or Bulbs, at any time, night or day. 


Rubber Stamps 


50 CENTS EACH. 


Any Business Stamp 
froin 4 to 6 lines, oval or 
square, size 144x2% inches 
mounted on n handles, ie. 


STANDARD ‘SELFANKERS. 
With plaind $2, 
With dates sat ‘die. 3) 
Band dates and die.. 3.00 
RS. 


With plain die....... $1.50 
With dates and die... 2.00 
Band dates and die .. 2.50 
Model band daters... 1.50 
Atlas Band Dater.... 1.25 
Line daters........... 1.00 
ae and d Corporation Seals 
| SP peas -50 
No. 2 vandal size.. 3 00 
WOE G60M.....cccccee 1 00 
All Stamps are complete 


and ready for use. 
Send for Catalogue. 
Please mention this paper. 


Northwestern Stamp Works ¢5 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Leading St. Paul Manufacturer, 


IRON CASTINGS & MACHINERY. 
St. Paul Foundry Co. 
DAIRY PRODUCTS. 
Marvin & Cammack, ‘‘Crescent Creamery.” 
SASH, DOORS AND BLINDS. 
Corlies, Chapman & Drake. 
DESKS AND MANTELS. 
St. Paul Mantel & Desk Co. 
PAINTS AND OILS. 
T. L. Blood & Co. 
LINSEED OIL. 
St. Paul Linseed Oil Co. 
ROOFING, CORNICES AND MACHINERY. 
Scribner-Libbey Co. 
CONFECTIONERY. 
J. M. Roach, ‘‘Fine Goods a specialty.” 













WHAT SONA TINS DONNELLY SAVS; 
: “ Dear Strs—Please send me another box of 


Pens. Besure to send the Tadella brand; I have 
used them for some time, and efer them to any other. 
Very respectfully yours, — oe gag 


If your Stationer does not 


7 TADELLA’S AaYe® PENS 
Oo LZ sviee. SE PAUL BOOK AXD TATION: 


CO., ST. PAUL, MINN., or HENRY BAUN. 
BRIDGE & CO.,NEW YORK CITY. Name this paper. 








C. B. Laz 


COR. DAKOTA AND FILLMORE. 
WEST ST. PAUL PROPERTY EXCLUSIVELY. 














They are the 
best,hardiest, 
FREE beaut and y icld largest crops. 


FRE Beautiful catalogue wich 500 illustrations 
mailed to any address upon application. 
6 packets choice flower seeds, 10 cents. Pansies, 
Balsams, Astors, Sweet Peas, Phioxes, Poppies, ete,’ 
a specialty. L. Le MAY & OG. 2 
Florists and Seedsmen, ST. PAUL, MINN. 








N. LEHNEN, Ph. D., 


Analytical and Technical Chemist. 


Office and Laboratory, No. 366 Jackson 8t., St. Paul, Minn. 
Personal attention given to all kinks of Assaying, Ana- 

lyzing and Testing Ores, Food, Water, etc. Samples by 

mail or express attended to promptly. Write for terms. 
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‘JUMPED’’---THE STORY OF BEN FARGO’S..CLAIM. 


‘Just as we~go to press,” announced the New 
Boston Clarion, in its firat issue, ‘‘we learn that Ben 
Ben’s return 
if éxpSected to-morrow, when we predict that he will 
eviction in his usual prompt and 


Fargo’s claim has been jumped again. 


attend to the 
thorough manner.” 


No fault could have been found with this item, ex- 
cept perhaps that it might have been a little indefinite 


to the uninitiated. New Boston fully understood it. 
‘*‘Who’s jumped it this time?” asked Colonel Pride, 


as Cy Hickson retailed the news to the citizens loung- 


ing on the porch of the Eureka General Store. 

‘‘Dun know,” answered the mail-carrier. 
stop to find out. Smoke was comin’ out o’ the shack, 
an’ a scandalous-lookin’ linch-pin wagin’ an’ a pair 0’ 
rickety ole mules was standin’ by.” 

‘“‘Waal,” predicted Colonel Pride, ‘‘about five 
minutes after Ben gits there, them rickety mules ’Il 
be pullin’ that seandalous-lookin’ wagon away from 
that claim.” 

‘“*You bet!” agreed the citizens. 

‘*Pears like Ben Fargo’s claim is allus bein’ jumped.” 

**An’ unjumped just as often,” said the Colonel. 

‘*Had to laugh, th’other day, as I was ridin’ past,” 
said Mr. Cy Hickson. ‘‘Feller from Mizzury’d 
jumped the claim that time, an’ was bakin’ a johnny- 
cake in Ben’s skillet. ‘Five minutes to git your 
johnny out 0’ my skillet,’ says Ben. ‘The year 1901 
will find me right yere,’ says Mizzury. Says Ben, 
‘This is my claim, an’——’ ‘Mebby ’twuz ’fore I 
jumped it,’ broke in Mizzury, turnin’ over the johnny- 
cake. ‘Yes, ’n’ ’twill be agin soon’s you unjump it, 
which’ll be in ’bout three minutes,’ says Ben. ‘Crack 
yer whip,’ says Mizzury; ‘I’m able fer you, I reckon; 
*sides, the law’s on my side, an’———‘Hang the 
law!’ broke in Ben, and sailed in. They tangled, an’ 
in about two minutes Mizzury found he’d madea mis- 
take. For a while Il lowed Ben’d drive his head into 
the ground. ‘Then, after tunkin’ him around awhile, 
Ben sat on him. ‘Whose claim’s this now?’ says 
Ben. ‘Youre title to it ‘pears to be a mighty strong 


one,’ says Mizzury. A little later Mizzury had his 
team hitched to his wagin, an’ was a-eatin’ his 


johnny-cake as he druv away.” 


“*Didn’t 








Mr. Ben Fargo, returning to New Boston the fol- 
lowing day, became aware’ that his claim had been 
jumped. 

‘‘Well,” he said, half aloud, “I am in a hurry to 
get to New Boston, but I reckon I can spare time to 
start this jumper on his way. Not overly well fixed,” 
he commented, as he left the road. ‘*Wagon don’t 
look safe, and the mules seem rickety. But they 
brought the jumper here, and they’ve got to—Hello, 
here!” 

The presence of the object that he had almost 
ridden over surprised him a good deal more than the 
presence of the jumper. It was merely a little grave, 
roughly rounded up in the midst of the long prairie- 
grass. The clods of the ragged little mound showed 
that it had been there only a short while. A tattered 
little prairie rosebush had been planted at the head 
of the tiny mound. The tips of its leaves had 
withered, and the blossoms it had berne at trans- 
planting were yellow and shrivelled; but one bud had 
opened, and the ragged little flower, striving its best 
to be bright and pure, lay on one rough black clod of 
the ragged little grave. 

‘*“Baby!” Fargo muttered. 

At that moment a woman left the shack and came 
toward the grave. In her hand she bore a cup of 
water. Her eyes were swollen. Fargo started as he 
saw her face. Scarcely glancing at him, she returned 
his salutation and bent and watered the ragged little 
rose-bush. 

**Your baby?” Fargo asked awkwardly. 

‘*Yes,” the woman answered choking with her sup- 
pressed feeling. ‘‘She was all I had——” 

She flung herself prone on the grave, embraced the 
little mound, and sobbed aloud. 

Fargo looked uncomfortable. 
I—you—where’s your husband? In the shack?” 

‘“‘No”—lifting her face from the eclods. ‘‘He’s 
dead. I wason my way home. The baby—well, I 
dug the little grave myself. I had no coffin and I 
buried her in her little night-gown. I cannot go on 
yet—oh! it seems as if I never could go! Maybe the 
owner would not object if I lived in the shack a little 
while, till—till——-” Fargo squirmed uneasily in his 
saddle. ‘‘After a little I must start on toward 
Indiana.” 


‘*Now don’t cry so! 





‘“‘What part of Indiana?” Fargo blurted. 

“Chatittpion County. The little-cross-road village 
just below Fountainville.” 

‘*Ever know a darned fool there named Fargo?” 

‘“‘Ben Fargo? He wasn’t a fool, though. He——»” 

‘Yes he was, too! Got mad at nothing! Ought to 
have been’shot on the spot.” 

“No! He—we——” 

‘*Mary, don’t you know me?” 

“Ben Fargo!” 

‘Yes; a darned fool. Got mad at nothing.” 

A little later the dispossessed owner of the shack 
was smoothing up the mound that covered the child 
of the person who had jumped his claim. And the 
jumper sat on the grass near by looking less desolate, 

When, later, Mr. Ben Fargo was passing the 
Eureka General Store, he was stopped by Colonel 
Pride. 

“Did the jumper cut up rusty, Ben?” 

‘‘Nope!” Fargo answered, shortly, moving away. 

“Go without trouble?” 

‘‘Nope!” more shortly. 

‘‘Reckoned he was able for you?” 

‘‘Nope!”? Farther away. 

‘‘Waal, then, what did—-—” 

‘Nothing. There yet.” Fargo turned the corner. 

Hickson the mail-carrier, as he was going from 
New Boston, saw Ben Fargo smoothing the baby’s 
grave and marvelled thereat. When he returned 
from the trip, he retailed the news to the prominent 
citizens. 

‘*Waal, I’m beat,” announced Colonel Pride, 

‘*Me too,” agreed several. 

The attempt to interview Ben Fargo when next he 
appeared was not a brilliant success. That personage 
informed them, first, that whatever occurred at his 
claim Was the business of no one but himself, and 
second, that he was both able and willing to thrash 
any man who desired to make it his business. 

No one acknowledged to a desire. But, one day, 
the Clarion published the following item of interest: 

‘*Married, this morning, by Rev. Mr. Prouty, at the 
claim given to the bride by the groom, Mrs. Mary 
Stone and Mr. Benjamin Fargo.” 

And this time, Ben Fargo’s claim stayed jumped. — 
Samuel P. Morgan in Harper’s Weekly. 





DULUTH, MINNESOTA. > 





“The Zenith City of the Unsalted Seas,” was apoken in derision but it was unconscious prophecy. From a mere town “just lying around loose” in 1880, it has grown to a city of 47,000 
poopie in 1889; with a taxable valuation of $20,000,000; with bank clearinga of $100,000,000; with 13.000 miles of tributary railroads; with 2,200 arrivals and clearances of lake ‘- 


randling 3,000,000 tons of lake freight; with an elevator capacity of 20,000,000 


ushels, handling 17,700,000 bushels ef wheat, (4,000,000 more than by Chicago); with a lumber, shingle and 


lath cut in tributary district of 301,000,000 feet; with water power capacity of 65,000 horse-~power in tributary territory; with coal receipts of 1,500,900 tona; with iron ore shipments of 
800,000 tons; with churches, schools, daily papers; it is the last sea port in the shortest journey from Europe tu Asia, and the first water connection with the Atlantic from Asia to Europe. 


L. MENDENHALL T. W. HOOPES. 


Hatahlished 1869. 
MENDENHALL & HOOPES, 
Real Estate, Loans and Insurance, 


First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANE, 


DULUTH, MINN. 
Capital paid in, $1,000,000. Surplus Fund, $100,000. 


U. 8. GOVERNMENT DEPOSITARY. 


Orricers: I. Mendenhall, Prest.; A. M. Miller, Vice- 
Prest.: H. A. Were, Cashier. 


BENTON MURPHIN & CO., 


Real Estate and Investment Office, 


Room % Banning Block, DULUTH, MINN 


U.S. G. SHARP, 


Real Estate and Insurance. 


Correspondence solicited. 
DULUTH, MINN. 


No. 7 Fifth Avenue West, - 





DULUTH THE SOLID. 


The Oldest EXCLUSIVE Real Estate Agent in Duluth, 
THOMAS DOWSE, 


Real Estate & Investments, 
DULUTH, MINN. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 

Acquaintance and Experience have Value, 
~ INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY, 
Correspondence promptly answered. Mention this paper. 
Send for descriptive Pamphlet. 





Ww. B. eee. County mennieen 
PATTON & FRANK, 


Civil Engineers and Surveyors. 


Additions Platted and Lots Surveyed. 
No. 13 First Avenue West, - DULUTH, MINN. 


D to receive thousands of 

les, Books, Papers, 
0 You Want Cards, Catalogues, Pic- 
Do yo 





tures, &c., free by mail? 

u wantto keep posted? Do you wanttoget 

the largest mail that comes to your office? Do you 

want good chances tomake money? _If you do, send 

us Ten Cents, silver or stamps, and have yourname 

inserted in the Agents’ Annual; it is sent to Pub- 

rs, Novelty Dealers, Card Co.'s and Manufacturers 

all over the U. S., and they will send you Samples, &c. 
Address, F, O, WEHOSKEY, Providence, R. I. 











FRANK I. TEDFORD, 
Real Estate. Pine and Iron Lands. 


Maps of Duluth and vicinity and of the Vermillion Iron 
Range Belt furnished free on application.. All kinds of 
Land Scrip bought and sold. Correspondence solicited. 


601 First National Bank Building, DULUTH, MINN. 





J. R. Myers, President. ’ 
W. M. OSBORNE, (Boston), Vice-President. 


° WiLMotT SAEGER, Cashier. 
MARINE BANE, 
DULUTH, MINNESOTA. 


$250,000 Capital. 
We Make a - ee | of Collections. 
Correspondence invited. usinegss accounts solicited. 








A. L. KINGMAN, 
Real Estate and Mortgage Loans, 


Room 207 First National Bank Building, 





DULUTH, - . MINNESOTA. 
is saved by using the “SHANNON LET- 
TER AND BILL FILE.” Price of com- 


plete letter size File reduced to $2.00. 


For sale by all dealers or 


Cc. J. HIBBARD, 


827 Hennepin Avenue, Room 2, 
Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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A new book by Mark Twain is sure to be eagerly 
welcomed by hundreds of thousands of admirers of 
this foremost of American humorists. A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court is the title of a 
yolume of 500 pages illustrated, by about 250 drawings 
by Dan Beard. In this droll book Mark Twain has 
certainly surpassed himself for originality. The 
main idea is entirely novel. Taking advantage of the 
theory of the transposition of bodies and epochs, the 
author suddenly thrusts back thirteen hundred years 
a hard-headed Connecticut mechanic and machinist, 
equipped with an exhaustive knowledge of the scien- 
tific and mechanical wonders of our day, who finds 
himself, alive and in the flesh, in King Arthur’s court 
among the iron-clad knights of the Round Table. He 
is there ten years, and uses his knowledge of modern 
science and invention with dazzling effect, easily 
taking first place as a magician and pushing the en- 
chanter Merlin from his supremacy. The Yankee 
becomes the most noted personage in the kingdom; 
he sets himself the task of turning the monarchy into 
a republic onthe American plan. That he has stirring 
and often side-splitting ludicrous adventures, and 
plenty of them, is a necessary result. Without know- 
ing it the Yankee is constantly answering modern 
English criticism of America, and pointing out the 
weakness and injustice of government by a privileged 
class, often mentally and physically far inferior to the 
masses of the people over whom they rule. t 

Mark Twain is a shrewd business man. AS a 
partner in the firm of Charles L. Webster & Co., he 
publishes his own books. He knows that large sales 
for popular books are only obtained by the subscrip- 
tion plan and this work will be sold only by subscrip- 
tion. Charles L. Webster & Co., have a western 
office in the Bank of Commerce Building, Minne- 
apolis where they receive applications for territory 
from persons wishing to canvass as agents. 








FIELD, GARDEN and FLOWER 
Sb Ds. 


_ We advertise in this substantial magazine, believing it 
is taken by substantial people. And we want to send our 
Catalogue to every one wanting to buy 
SEEDS, BIRDS, Bird Food, 
GOLD FISH, Fish Food, 
Poultry Supplies, Fertilizers, 
GARDEN TOOLS, and 


many other things enumerated in free eo 
onest goods at fair prices. Try us once. 





DECOU & CO., St. PAu, MINN. 
St. Paul Wire Works, St. Paul, Minn. 


BRUSH 


Electric Light! 


Parties in Dakota and elsewhere in 








THE GREAT NORTHWEST! 


who desire Incandescent, or Arc, Electric Lights, ars 
recommended to correspond with 


THE BRUSH ELECTRIC COMPANY, 


CLEVELAND; OHIO. 


CHICAGO OFFICE: No. 111 La Salle Street. 





REED & BARTON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


The Finest Quality Silver Plated, 
Nickel, Silver and White Metal Goods. 


FACTORIES, TAUNTON, MASS. 
SALE Rooms, 37 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORE. 
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Northwestern Conservatory of Music 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


The best teachers in every branch. Unequalled facilities for musical study. Piano, Voice, Organ, Theory, all Band 
snd Orchestral instruments. Valuable free classes. Tuition $5 to $15 for 20 pangone. eee for Calendar 


RLES H. MORSE, DIRECTOR. 


148 & 150 East Third St., ST. PAUL, 
509 & 511 Nicollet Aven MINNEAPOLIS. 


We are prepared to tv LOWER FIGURES and FINER GOODS than can be obtained anywhere in the West. 
We invite your correspondence. Agents wanted. Address St. Paul House. Mention this Magazine. 


a 
STudio 
RTRAITS & Vipws 
392 JACKSON ST.COR.O™ 
ST. PAU Le 
The most Elaborate Ground Floor Studio in the West. Equipped to produce 
Artistic Photography. Sittings by Appointment. 
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IMPORTERS, AND WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALERS IN 


Pianos, Organs,Band Instruments, 
SHEET MUSIC, MUSICAL MERCHANDISE, ETC. 






STEINWAY, CHICKERING, GABLER 
Pianos, Wilcox & White Organs. 





BOSTON MANUFACTORY’S BAND INSTRUMENTS, ETC. 





LANDSCAPE DEPARTMENT.—We publish the largest collection of Views in the Northwest, including all 
prominent Objects of Interest from St. Pat! and Duluth to the Coast and the Yellowstone National Park. 
CATALOGUE FREE. 


E.JAY HAYNES & BRO., Official Photographers N. P. R.R. 


Our New Aibum of thé Yellowstone, containing 92 views; $1.00y sent by mail. Stamps accepted. 





LEFFEL’S 
IMPROVED TURBINE 


Mining Water Wheel.. 


These Wheels are designsd for all purposes 

where limited quantities of water and high heads are utilized 

~~ yand are guaranteed to give MORE POWER. with LESS 
<3. WATER than ANY OTHER WHEEL MADE. 

Estimates furnished on ap- 
plication, for Wheels specially 
built and adapted to suit any 
particular case. 

Fine Illustrated Catalogue 
sent free. 

Address the Manufacturers. 


JAS. LEFFEL & C0., 


Springfield, Ohio, 


Or 110 Liberty St., N. Y. 
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HELENA, MONTANA. 


HELENA i the of the State of Montana, and the county seat of Lewis and Clarke County. ton, 20,000. Railroad, commercial and financial center of the State, 
‘ radiate a ee oe deposits over $6,000,000, vir. S. Assay Ofice U.S Land >. motor line, street cars, electric light. Opportunities for investment in 
ness. 


real eatate, gold and silver mines, stock ranches and farms. Also for manufacturing and general busi 











=. S. PREECE dd Co., 
HELENA, ** ** MONTANA. 


Real « Estate - and « Loan « Brokers. 


MORTGAGE LOANS AND INVESTMENTS FOR NON-RESIDENTS A SPECIALTY. Maps and information furnished free. Correspondence solicited, 
References: Montana National Bank and First National Bank of Helena. 


MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 


OF HELENA. 





(No. 1040. MINING EXPERT. 
First National Bank, | stiie’iises thing wis lone ‘scquaintance with the 


mines of the country and forty years experience in min- 
HELENA, MONTANA. 


may be useful to o tors. Heh | valuabi 
<= or cals, ont haa business connestions with soveral Paid up Capital, - - - $150,000 
United States Depository. 
Paid up Capital, - - - $500,000 


Eastern parties who wish to buy Montana Mines. Surplus and Profits, a is 150,000 
Surplus and Profits, - - 375,000 


Office, St. Louis Block, No. 19% Main St., Helena. 
L. H. HERSHFIELD, Pres’t. A.J. DAVIDSON,V. Pres'’t. 
AARON HERSHFIELD, Cashier. 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS.—Thomas Cruse, 8.8. Huntley, 
General Banking Business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 
8. T. HAUSER, Pres 


A.J. Davidson, L. H. Hershfield, M. Sands, W. D. Nicholas, 
Moses Morris, A. Hershfield, W. B. Hudnall. 
Pt. A. J. DAVIS, Vice Pres’t. 
E. W. KNIGHT, Cashier. 
T. H. KLEINSCHMIDT, Ass’t Cashier. 


GEO. H. HILL, Second Ass’t Cashier. 














First-class Bonds and Warrants of States, Cities and 
8chool Districts bought and sold. Gold Dust, Gold and 
Silver Bullion purchased. Foreign and Domestic Ex- 
change and Letters of Credit. Time deposits received. 


MCCONNELL, CARTER & CLAYBERG, 
ATTORNEYS: 


STEAM HEaT.+ Ecectric-LiGht.+ ELectRic BELLS. HELENA, Y * 2 MONTANA. 


CHANEY & STEVENS. MISS OUEA MorpTeru, 


eagraicrors, 








CULLEN & SANDERS, 


Attorneys and Counselors at Law, 


HELENA, MONTANA. 


WwW. FF. CUMMINS, 
Real Estate and Mining Headquarters. 


Some Fine Investments in Mines and Real Estate | Frottspie oe egitced as Represented. 


WANTED: Eastern Capital to Loan at good rate of interest. 


REFERENCES: Gov. P. H. Leslie, Judge McConnell and T. H. Kleinschmidt, Ass’t Cashier First National Bank, and Dun’s Mercantile Agency. 


a W.F. CUMMINS, Helena, Montana. 


PROF. ENGELHORN'S CEB &, ; Ue, NORMAL TRAINING SCHOOL. 
Z Vfl tl GY VULYUL i; 4 is, yy Institute of Shorthand, Typewriting, 


Established 1883. , 
t#- 1,100 STUDENTS. 100 GRADUATES. Telegraphy and Penmanship. 
The celebrated PeRnin System of Shorthand taught by mail. Send 82 10 for Manual. Each Department complete and in charge of Expert Professors. 
For full particulars address H. T. ENGELHORN, Pres., Helena, Montana. 





References: The Bradstreet Co., The Thomas Cruse 
Savings Bank, or The Merchants National Bank, Helena. 











LOANS. STOCKS. 








J. ARMITAGE. C.S. JACKMAN, 


ARMITAGE & JACKMAN, 


Toans and Real Hetate, 


Correspondende solicited. Office, Cor. Grand and Main Sts.. HELENA, MONT. 





L. N. SHEPARD. 


SHEPARD & CRIE, | GRO. D. CRIE 
Real Estate and Loans, 


Rooms 6 & 8 Atlas Building, HELENA, MONT. 








PORTER, MUTH & COX., 
Sveal Eistate and Investments. 


Make specialty of Acre Property and Investments for Non-residents. HELENA, MONTANA. 
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LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 


Counto seat of Park County. — ion 2,000. N. P. R.R. 
and diviston hea rk County has erly 0 ee 
mg coal in Montana and md best steam coal. Two la 
coking ae. Rich mines of silver ore. Limestone ledges 
and iron oe poe Extensive cattle ranges. Much good 
farming land along the streams. 





The Livingston Post. 


J. D. WHELPLEY, . - Editor and Business Manager, 


LIVINGSTON, MONTANA. 
Our specialty is a accurate news from the 


mini 5 camps of Park 
Single copies 10c. Terms $3.00 per year. 





¥. 8. WEBSTER. 


POTTS & WEBSTER, 


Real Estate, Loans and Insurance. 


Rents collected, Taxes paid. ape made for 
non-residents. 


H. 8. POTTS. 


LIVINGSTON, = MONTANA. 





ALLAN R. JOY, 


Real Estate, Investment Securities, 
Bonds, Mortgage Loans. 
Local Agent N. P. R. R. Property. 
Correspondence solicited. LIVINGSTON, MONT. 








BOZEMAN, MONTANA. 


Bozeman is the comnty seat of Gallatin County. the best 
cultivated and best settled agricultural district in Montana 
Population of the county 12.000; of the city 4,000. Good op- 

wtunities for manufacturing, farming and stock —, 
Womerous water-powers. Large coal fields and valuab 
silver ledges. 


MISSOULA, MONTANA. 





C. P. Hiaarns, President. J. R. Hiaarys, Cashier. 
G. C. Hiaarss, Ass’t Cashier. 


C. P. HIGGINS’ WESTERN BANK, 


MISSOULA, MONT. 





Individual Responsibility, - - $1,000,000. 


The LarGcrest and Finest EquirrepD Bank in 
Western Montana. 





FRED C. STODDARD, FRANK D. LOW. 


STODDARD & LOW, 
Proprietors of 


Low’s Addition to the City of Missoula. 
Country & city property. bought and yt i 7 
Correspondence solicited STOD D & LOW, 

Real Estate and Insurance Agta yg on Mont. 











WM. COURTENAY, 


Miles City, Montana, 


Live Stock Broker, 


Real Estate and Commercial Agency, 
Loan Broker and Notary Public. 


First-class Ranches, Farms and desirable Town i 
for sale. Assists parties to purchase N. P.R 
Lands. Agent for First-class Fire. Lite” 
and Accident Insurance Companies. 


LIVE STOCK A SPECIALTY.——_gag 








Be 











J. M. LINDLEY, 
REAL ESTATE, 


BozEMAN, - . . MONTANA. 


Correspondence Solictted. 


Bozeman National Bank, 


MONTANA. 





BOZEMAN, - - - 
Capttal, $50,000. Surplus, $10,000. 


Emory Coss, Pres’t. C.W. Horrman, Vice Pres’t. 
PETER Koon, Cashier. 

We doa general banking business, and give prompt atten- 

tion to collections and any other business entrusted to us. 





BOZEMAN, MON TANA— 


A ‘city of 4000 population, being surround: d with all 

the natural resources necessary to manutscturing, it is 

nee and is becoming the manufacturing center of 
ontana. 


RAMSEY & PERKINS, Real Estate and Mortgage Loans. 


Correspondence in regerd to investments will receive 
careful attention. Reference: Buzeman-National Bank. 








JOHN S. MILLER, 
Attorney and Counsellor, 


(Criminal Law a specialty. ) 


Room 3, Union Biock, HELENA, MONT. 





A National Illustrated Journal of Literature and 
Wom Domestic Science. 


AN VOR K 
CARNE G EORGIA. 

Only 50c a year. The best family journal published for 
less than $2. COMPLETE IN EVEKY DePARTMENT. Send 
addresses of five ladies with 10c to help pay for this ad- 
vertisement and receive ““‘WoMAN’s Work’ four months 
on trial, with particulars of a new plan of work by which 
you can make money without leaving home. Address as 
above to-day. 





SUBSCRIPTIONS FOR 


The Northwest Magazine 


CAN BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 
Twelve Months, $2. Six Months, $1. 





GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


ene pH my of the St. Paul, ae & & Manitoba 
way outte m and the Montana Central 
fa 3 Unlimited water. Manu oe de a 


ties. Farms nil a +s nds. Extensive coal 
Sand distant. Large smelting plant 
ee wy he Extensive mineral district in L 


Belt ‘Mouetaine, ciate miles distant. County seat of Cascade 
boven Situated at the head of a series of rapids and falls 

poste mart which culminate in the t Falls, aiphty. 
seven 





T. E. COLLINS, Pres. L. G. PHELPS, Cashier. 
A.E. DICKERMAN, V.Pres. D.L. Tracy, Ass’t Cashier. 


¢ First National Bank, ° 


GREAT anane ' MONTANA. 
Authorized Capital, $1,000,000 


Paid in Capital, $100,000. gurples and Profits, $30,000. 

General banking business transacted. Interest allowed 
on time deposits. The collection center for all points in 
Northern and Central Montana. 





3. E. ATKINSON, Pres’t. WItt HANES, Vice Pres’t. 
F. P. ATKINSON, Cashier. 


The Cascade Bank 
OF GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 
Capital, - - “ 


Transacts a general banking business. Interest paid on 
time deposits. Collections made on favorable terms. 


$50,000. 





BARNES & COLLETT, 
« Eoeal « Bistate. 


Black Eagle Falls and Fair View Additions for Sale. 
Great Falls, Montana. 





GREAT FALLS 


WATER POWER & TOWNSITE CO. 


Will answer all correspondence concerning Great 
Falls, the metropolis of Northern Montana. 


Settlers desiring Government Land will be given reli- 
able information. 


Excellent opportunities for investment. Lots for sale 
at reasonable prices and upon easy terms. 


GREAT FALLS WATER POWER & TOWNSITE €0., 
Great Falls, - - Montana. 





J. F. MCCLELLAND, 


REAL ESTATE, 


Dunn Bock, GREAT FALLS, MONTANA. 


Farm Property. City Property. Loans Negotiated. 








Gro. M. Boaux, wr 


Ps" B. MILLs, Vice-Prest. 
A. Boausg, Sec. & Treas. 


MILLS RAILROAD GATE C0., 


Manufacturers of 


Air, Lever and Cable Gates 


FOR 
RAILROAD CROSSINGS. 


_—_———_ 


We refer to the following railroads of those who are ex- 
tongively ago & Nord Gates: 


orthwestern Railway Co., 
Chicago, B caine ietes 78-38 00 
ur ne ” 
& Western Indiana HR 
Chicago, Pitta ~- By a a. R. Co 
Union Pacific R ‘ 


Denver, Texas & Fort Worth R. R. Co., 


t Denver, Col. 
Denver & Rio Grande R. R. Co., 





MILLS RAILROAD CATE CO., 


Factory & Office, 171 & 173 8. Canal St., Chicago, Ill. 











SPOKANE FALLS, WASHINGTON. 
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LARGEST CITY IN EASTERN WASHINGTON. Largest and best water-power on the Pacific Coast. Important railroad center. Railroads radiate in six directions. 
we regions and rich mining districts are tributary to the city. Population 20,000, Two colleges, cable, electric motor and horse railroads. Numerous manufacturing prem 

holesale houses, gas and electric light plants and water works. Five National banks and two private banks. rns. 
Me oe So 
JAY P. GRAVES. C. F. CLOUGH. 


CLlLOUWGE.L & GRAVES, 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Business Property and Choice Residence 


Property Our Specialties. 


Investments made for non-residents and their interests carefully look 
Correspondence solicited. References: Bank of Spokane Falls, First National Bank. r iat 





THE TRADERS NATIONAL BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
Washington. Paid up capital, $200,000. 
KE. J. Barcxeu ree’t. D.M. DRUMHELLER, Vice Pres't. 
M.M.Cow ey, Cashier. H.L. RicHARDSON, Ass‘t Cash'r. 
Correspondents: New York, Importers and Traders 
National Bank; Portland, Or., First National Bank: St 
Paul, Minn.; National German-American Bank; ndon, 
The Alliance Bank, Limited; Berlin, Dresden Bank. 
Deal in Foreign and Domestic Exchange at Market Rates. 
Collections receive prompt attention. 





A. M. CANNON, R. L. CLARKE, 


President. Ass’t Cashier. 
BANK OF SPOKANE FALLS, 
Spokane Falls, Washington. 


Paid up Capital, $150,000. Surplus, $110,000. 
OLDEST BANK IN EASTERN WASHING'UN. 


B. H. BENNETT, 
Cashier. 





United States Depository. 


SPOKANE NATIONAL BANK, 


OF SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 





Capital and Surplus, - - - $115,000 


Orficers: W.H. Taylor, President; Chas. Hussey, Vice 
President; W. Hussey, Cashier. 





Spokane Falls, 


H. BOLSTER & CO., 


Washington. 


Real Estate and Financial Agents. 


Mortgage Loans and other Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


REFERENCES: First National Bank, Traders National Bank, Bank of Spokane Falls 





J.J. Browne, President. F. HEINE, Vice President. 
THEO. REED, Cashier. H&rMAN L. Cuasg, Ass’t Cashier. 


The Browne National Bank, 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 
Capital Stock, - - - $100,000. 


General Banking business and Collections in the North- 
west receive prompt attention. 





CENTRAL ADDITION 
To Spokane Falls, Washington, 


Is centrally located and offers unequalled opportunities 
to Frees ng desiring business or residence property. 
The ttle, Lake Shore & Eastern R. R. Co.’s passenger 
depot is located in this addition. Rapid development 
inevitable. For full information apply to office of 
J.J. BROWNE, Browne Block. 





STROBACH & MUNTER, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Negotiate First Mortgage Loans on Improved Farm 
and City Property. Correspondence solicited. 


’ SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 





Financial Agents, 


ht 


COO & BY Es, 


Spokane Falls, Wash. 


r cent. guaranteed First Mortgages on choice Farms in the fertile Palouse and Big Bend Countries, and on improved City Property in Spokane Falls. 


vairte SECURITY. Will send Mortgage accompanied by Coupon Bond, Borrower's Application, giving description of property, Abstract of Title,and Insurance Policy to 
any bank;in the United States with privilege to examine and return if not satisfactor 


Reference: 


Spokane National B: 


y. 
ank, Traders National Bank, Exchange National Bank, Spokane Falls. 


Correspondence solicited. 





WASHINGTON 


{s now the objective point on the Pacific Coast for those 
who desire a mild climate, with all the advantages and 
opportunities to be found in a new State. 


SPOKANE FALLS 


Is the metropolis of Eastern Washington. It has grown 
from a town of 3,500 inhabitants in 1885 to a city of 25,000 
people in 1890. It is the commercial center of a vast 
mineral, agricultural and lumbering country, and it is 
fast becoming a great railroad center. Seven railroads 
now radiate from this city in all directions. Twoof these 
are transcontinental lines. It has an immense water- 
power, estimated to be 125,000 horse’ power, which is 
easily utilized, and this alone is making it a great milling 
and manufacturing city. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


was made the largest milling center in the world by her 
water-power and here is a waterfall five times greater, 
which can be used the year round, for the Spokane River 
never freezes. There is nO more promising city in the 
United States to-day than this young, prosperous place. 
Investments in real estate here are now paying, and will 
continue to pay 100 per cent. profit annually, for at least 
two years tocome. My long residence in the city of 


ST. PAUL 


has enabled me to gain information regarding the pros- 
pective growth of different localities, as to where the 
most profitable investments can be made, having noted 
the increase in values in that city since 1860. I have a 
large list of business, residence and acre property and 
will furnish maps and printed information regarding this 
city to all who may be interested. Investors can net 
eight per cent. on first class.loans placed on briek and 
stone business blocks in this city. Oorrespondence 
solicited. 


C. STUART WILSON, 


Room 21, Heath’s Block, 
SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 








AND RUNS THE 


nest FASTEST TRAINS 


MTS MOTTO IS 






a— 
FOR MAP FOLDER OF THIS LINE APPLY TO 


ah) 
ANY TICKET AGENT OR TO 


T.. W. TEASDALE, GEN’ L PASSENGER AGENT, 
Ff. B. CLARKE,. GEN'L TRAFFIC MANAGER, 
Sr. Pau, Minn. 
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DR.£.0. WEST'S 


NERVE AND BRAIN TREATMENT. 


Specific for Hysteria, Dizziness, Fits, Neuralgia, Wake- 
fulness, Mental Depression, Softening of the Brain, re- 
sulting in i yand leading to m 
death. Premature Rn Age, Barrenness, $. Power 
in either sex, Involuntary Losses, a Spermatorrhea 
caused by over-exertion of the brain, self-abuse or 
ns one month’s treat- 
sent by mail prepaid. 


over-indulgence. x contai 

ment. $1 a box, or six for $5, 

With each order for six boxes, will send purchaser 

guarantee to refund money if the treatment fails to 

cure, Guarantees issued and genuine sold only by 
Jos. R. HOFFLIN, Security Druggist, 

Cor. 3d St. & Ist Ave. S., Minneapolis, Minn. 














WwW. A. PORTER. F. B. GRINNELL. 


PORTER & GRINNELL, 
Real Estate & Insurance, 


Correspondence solicited. Descriptive matter mailed 
on application. Reference: First National Bank 


SPOKANE FALLS, WASH. 


J. i. McCARTHER, 
Investment Agent, 
SPOKANE FALLS, W. T. 8 
will 
Puro Neporable Paper Re honecne ae 


Ten years experience in the business. 
References furnished if desired. 





An Unequaled Triumph. An 
agency business where talking is unneces- 
sary. Here are portraits of Miss Anna Page 
of Austin, Texas, and Mr. Jno Bonn of 
Toledo, Ohio. ‘The lady writes: “I do bus- 
iness at almost every house I visit. Every one 
wants your grand photograph album, 
and were I deaf and dumb I could secure 
orders rapidly.” The man writes: “Your 
magnificent album is the greatest of all 
bargains ; the people generally are wonder- 
struck and order at sight. The orders taken 
last week pay mea profit of over 8100." 
This is the chance you have been looking 

You can make big 















: for. You can make from $5 to ®25 an 
upwards vo | day of your life, Talk not necessary 
money even though you don't saya word. Our new style album is the 
lest success ever known, and the greatest bargain in the world 
* bie size—the la it made. Bound in richest, most elegant and artistic 
manner, in finest silk velvet plush. Bindings splendidly ornamented. In- 
sides charmingly decorated with most beautiful flowers. It is a regular 
Sil Oailbun, bat it is sold to the people for only $B. How can we doit ? 
Itis the greatest hit of the times; we are manufacturing 500,000, and are 
satisfied with a profit of a few centsoneach. Agents wanted! Anyone 
can become a successful agent. Extra liberal terms toagents We publish a 
- variety of Bibles and testaments: also subscription books and period- 
cals. Agents wanted for all. Our agentsare always successful. We dothe 
largest business with agents in America, and can give larger value for the 
money and better terms than any other firm. Particulars and terms for 
all of above mailed free. Write at once and see for yourself. Address 
H. HALLETT &£CO., Box 652, Portiand, Maine 


a J 4 
Narth Dakota. 

If you are-interested in the development of the new 
prairie State of North Dakota, write to the Minnesota 
and Dakota Land and Investment Company, Mannheimer 
Block, St. Paul, Minn., for a folder map, showing where 
you can get cheap and good lands for farming and stock- 
raising near railroads, schools and towns. This map will 
be sent free to all applicants. 
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MacLHKEAN, REED & CO. 
Real Estate and Insurance, 


NORTH YAKIMA, WASHINGTON. 





NOW IS THE ACCEPTED TIME TO INVEST. 


We have now listed for sale, in addition to the Northern Pacific Lands, of which we are the local agents, some 
of the most desirable residence and business lots in North Yakima, together with farm property and garden tracts. 


MacLEAN, REED & CO, North Yakima, Wash. 








‘SEATTLE 


The New Zork of the Pacific. 


Population 1880, 3,533. In 1886, 10,400. On January 1, 1888, 19,116; and the population July 1, 1888, 23,500. 
{="The Steamship and Railroad Center of the North Pacific. 


Come and investigate, or send for printed descriptive matter. 


free of -cost to you. 


June 1, 1889, 35,000. 


The Most Aggressive and Prosperous City in America._ 4} 


We have tons upon tons each month for circulation, 


Fortunes have been made by first investors in the leading Western cities, and so will investments prove if made now in Seattle. We have Business and Residence 
Lots in all the best Additions at from $100 to $1,000, as well as lots in any portion of Seattle; also Timber, Coal and Iron Lands; Farms improved and unimproved. 
We deal in Municipal Bonds and Securities, and Negotiate Loans. 


ESHELMAN, LLEWHRLLYN & CO.. 


References: 


Merchants National Bank, Bank of Commerce, of Seattle; or R. G. Dun & Co. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA. 





deen presents as fine openings for money making 
investments as the best. 

Aberdeen is the trade center of a large and productive 
region with boundless resources awaiting development. 

Aberdeen isin the heart of the famous valley of the 
James River, which produces the finest of No. 1 Hard 
Wheat, besides bounteous crops of Corn, Oats, Barley, 
Vegetables and Grasses. It is no one crop country. 
Aberdeen is the center of the largest artesian well district 
in the world. 

Aberdeen is surrounded by a superior stock and dairy 
country. Aberdeen has in its tributary territory some of 
the finest thoroughbred cattle, horses and sheep to be 
found in the West. 

Aberdeen has a genial,invigorating and healthy climate 
For lung and throat troubles the air is unsurpassed, nor 
do malarial complaints originate. 

Aberdeen has never had any “boom” and consequently 
no reaction. Its growth has been steady, uniform and 


Q all the growing cities of the growing West, Aber- 





permanent, nor is it ahead of the country, which can 
easily be seen by the substantial character of farm im- 
provements in all directions. 

Aberdeen has splendid schools, good churches, strong 
banks, plenty of sidewalks, fine hotels, two daily papers, 
large mercantile houses, and a variety of industrial estab- 
lishments. 

Aberdeen has railroad lines running in all directions, 
which afford excellent shipping advantages and freight 
rates which enable local wholesale dealers and manufac- 
turers to compete with the large cities. Its roads belong 
to the greatest systems from both Chicago and St. Paul. 

Aberdeen is the principal town of Brown County, which 
has an area greater than the State of Rhode Island, and 
is one of the richest and most progressive agricultural 
communities of the two Dakotas. 

Aberdeen is the place for capitalists who wish to invest 
in substantial business blocks, mills, factories, etc., in 
which there is a certainty of dividends. Aberdeen offers 
profitable openings for every line of industry and trade. 


Aberdeen is far enough away from any other town of 
sufficient importance to fear competitive business or 
manufacturing rivalry. 

Aberdeen has an immediate tributary region sufficient 
under fair development to make it a city of 100,000 popu- 
Jation. It has no possible rival in the Central James 
River Valley of South and North Dakota. 

® For information concerning Aberdeen address: 


FP. H. HAGERTY & CO., 


Bankers, Loan and Investment 
Agents. 


ABERDEEN, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Correspondence solicited. Investments made for non 
residents, Deposits of individuals, firms or banks receive 
careful attention. Foreign.!and domestic exchange 
bought and sold. Prompt attention given to collections 





7 é GUARANTEED FARM LOANS 


Per 
7 Cent. 


Secured by First Mortgage on Improved Farms in Ransom, Sargent and Marshall Counties, in North Dakota. Both Principal and Interest Guaranteed. 


ADAMS & FREES, 


Lisbon, North Dakota. 





Established 1881. 


Incorporated 1884-1889. 


SECU ieta = Bee Vel GOossral 2s. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $200,000. 


NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Guaranteed 7 per cent. Mortgages. Ten Year 6 percent. Debentures, 


This Company is incorporated by special act of the New Hampshire Legislature, subject to examination by the Bank Commissioners of that State. 


Apdress F.S. SARGENT, Treasurer, NASHUA, N. H. 


GEO. B. CLIFFORD, Secretary, GRAND Forks, N. D 





‘ALR. BARNES & CO., 


PrHOUEDS, vue eared taliOnerS 


68 and 70 Wabash Avenue, - - OHICAGO, 
Railroad and Bank work specialties. 





VOL. Vas. 138. 


Bound volumes for 1889 now ready. Price $2.50. 


THE NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 





NORTH DAKOTA LANDS. Scn¢,fo" Map 


us. Minnesota & Dakota LAND & INVEST- 
MENT Co., Mannheimer Bl’k, St. Paul, Minn. 





THOMAS P. SIMPSON, Washington, D.C. 
atents No attorney’s fee until Patent obtained. 
Write for Inventor’s Guide. 
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THE PHANTOM HORSEMEN OF THE PLAIN. 


BY R. F. WILLIVER. 


No people are more superstitious than the North 
American Indian. They are firm believers in phan- 
toms and ghosts. Since Custer’s tragic death they 
believe he rides with his men on every anniversary 
night of the Little Big Horn fight. Last June an 
Indian tepee stood under the branches of a tall cotton- 
wood overlooking the battle field on the Little Big 
Horn. The warrior tells with bated breath the sights 
he saw on that summer night that filled his cowardly 
soul with terror and nearly froze his blood—a night 
the red man will never forget. The sun sank to rest 
behind a dark mass of clouds, portending a thunder- 
storm. Vivid flashes of lightning lit up the western 
sky, followed by the rolling of distant thunder. The 
soft zephyrs from the flower decked plain came laden 
with the fragrance of a thousand blossoms. The 
night birds piped their silvery flutes. A howling 
wolf on a towering butte awoke the restless killdeer 
of the plain, while from out the dark shadows of the 
cotton wood came the plaintive notes of the whippoor- 
will, soon hushed to stillness by the coming storm. 
Above the thunder’s crash and howling storm there 
comes piercing notes of the bugle’s call. The Indian 
turns his gleaming eye balls toward the field of death 
and sees a sight that makes him quake with fear; 
sees the phantom troopers mount their prancing steeds; 
the long haired chieftain leads once more to the gory 
field on the Big Horn; sees their brilliant sabres flash, 
hears the deadly carbines crack, the dying groans, 
the heaps of ghastly dead, the charging troopers’ de- 
fiant yell, the demoniac shouts of the savage hordes, 
the crimson stains on the carpet of green * * 
* * He looks again, all is still; the storm is past; 
the moon breaks through the drifting clouds; the 
crystal rain drops glisten where the drooping wild 
flowers bloom. Hushed and mute is the night birds’ 
song. The moaning night winds waft a fragrance 





rare over the field of strife. Silence reigns. He 
hears no more the phantom’s tread. He mounts his 
pony and flees like the wind. No tempting game 
will ever again bring him nigh the Custer trail. The 
weird specters of phantom horsemen urge faster on 
his pony’s flight. Under the cottonwood the deserted 
tepee still stands, a grim monument of savage fear 
and superstition. Across the winding stream stands 
a white column, where peacefully sleep brave Custer 
and his men, none left to tell how the heroes died. 
O’er the crumbling bones the wild rose blooms; o’er 
their heads the night winds mournful requiems keep, 
and the soft west wind sweet lullabys sings. 


° 


EXPLORING THE QUINAULT. 


The following account of a trip along the Quinault 
Lake and the Quinault River in Western Washington 
by three hardy prospectors will prove of interest. 
It was printed upon their return home by the 
Aberdeen Herald: 

‘*Messrs. De Ford, Buckley and Scammon have re- 
turned from a long cruise in the northern country, 
where the white man’s footsteps seldom go. They 
had many interesting bits to tell of their explorations. 
The trip was a prospecting tour for mineral. Leaving 
the Indian reservation they traveled by canoe up the 
Quiuault River, alive with the famous Quinault 
salmon, blue-backs and steel-heads. The Quinault 
Lake they crossed in the direction of its greatest 
length, and are enthusiastic in their description of 
the natural beauties of the scenery. The waters are 
as clear, they say, as crystalfand lie in the heart of a 
beautiful country that some day will be the finest 
summer resort in all of Northwest Washington. 

‘“‘About the lake they found the canoeing difficult, 
it being necessary in many places to drag their canoes 
over the shoals or jams. They traveled for an entire 
day above the lake by canoe. After leaving their 
boats they continued on foot for three days to the 











hills of the Olympic, and had the experience of g 
snow storm on the twenty-fifth of August. 

“In several localities the party washed out speci- 
mens of gold, and all are of the opinion that gold can 
be found in paying quantities when the bed-rock of 
the river is reached. 

“The party discovered in the foot-hills a human 
skeleton, and as the Indian who was with them was 
sure no Indians visited that locality they concluded 
it was the remains of some white man who had got 
lost in endeavoring to cross from the Sound. 

“Mr. DeFord of the party, who has no doubt 
cruised in this little unknown part_of the world more 
than any other man, is a great believer in its wealth 
of mineral resources. He claims to know of the ex- 
istence of free milling gold ore one day’s travel from 
salt water on the west side that will assay $9 to the 
ton, and also the locality of similar ore not far from 
Hood’s canal that will yield $3 per ton. He has had 
assayed red iron ore that was brought from this un- 
known country that assayed ninety per cent. pure 
iron. Some day when this part of Washington is ne 
longer a terra incognita, the wealth of this locality 
will be one of the wonders of the world.” 


* 
* 


Henry Spalding, of Almota, in a recent issue of 
the Palouse Gazette, tells the history of the first apple 
trees planted in Washington as follows: The first 
apple trees ever planted in the new State of Wash- 
ington, which are still growing, were planted by Rev. 
H. H. Spalding, at Alpowai, Asotin County, in 1837, 
The orchard consists of about a dozen trees, the lar- 
gest being over nine feet in circumference. The 
trees were planted by Red Wolf, an old chief of the 
Nez Perces Indians. Rev. H. H. Spalding crossed 
the plains with Dr. Whitman in 1836, and they 
brought the apple seeds with them and planted them 
the following spring. There are also several large 
apple trees at Whitman station, in Walla Walla, that 
were planted in the same year by Dr. Whitman. 

















ON BELLINGHAM BAY, 


FAIRHAVEN, 


THE TACOMA OF T 























i NORTH. 














FAIRHAVEN is destined to be a great Manufacturing and Commercial center, 


Because it has: 


The finest Harbor on the Pacific Coast; The greatest area of adjacent Agricultural Land; 
The most magnificent forests of Timber in the World; The finest natural Townsite and Water Front; 
Immense veins of the best Coalin the West; Mountains of first-class Iron Ore; 
Quarries of blue Sandstone for building purposes; Lime in immense quantities. 


The terminus of the Fairhaven & Southern Railroad, the best equipped line on the coast, now being built to the 
north, south and east, by which it will intersect all the transcontinental railroads. 
In fact, Fairhaven has all the resources required to build upa great city and give employment to a large population. 


FATRETAV HN 


Offers the same opportunity for investors that Tacoma presented a few years ago, by which scores of people have 


made their hundreds ot thousands out of the investment of a few hundred dollars. 


property as it will soon be beyond the reach of small capitalists. 
Call and see us. We make a specialty of this property. All information, personally or by mail, free at the office of 


THE FATRHAVEN LAND CO, 





Now is the time to purchase 


Fairhaven, Washington. 
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DAVID W. TERWILLIGER. FRED J. SOMERINDYEE. JNO. F. SEEBER. 
Litto GG REAL, ESTATE BROLEEsS, 
WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON. 


TERWILLIGER, SOMERINDYKE & SEEBER. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





DAS LOW, WW ASEIISTLOLM. 


To Investors and Home Seekers : 

The progressive city of Dayton is situated at the head of the fertile Walla Walla Valley at the confluence of the Touchet and Patit rivers with a population of Three Thous- 
and, two Railroads, a splendid Water Power, two Flouring Mills, two Chop Mills, two Planing Mills, two Shingle Mills, two Parattace Factories, a 
Foundry, @ Machine Shop and a Brewery fine School Houses, nine Churches, a spacious Court House whicn cost $60,000, Water Works which cost $25,000, an 
Electric Light Plant which cost $25,000, a Hotel recently erected at a cost of $40,000, a complete Sewerage System, and the most delicious climate in Washington. 

have a large list of City Property and some of the most desirable Farm Property in Washington, ranging in size from 40 to 1,200 acres with prices from % to 830 per acre. 


Iapermation furnished. Correspondence solicited. 
GEO. B. BAKER, Real Estate and Loans, Dayton, Wash. 





MAX BAUMEISTER. H. A. REYNOLDS, 


BAWUDLEISTEE st Ra YWNolLbs, 
Real Estate Brokers, Walla Walla, Washington. 


Choice Business and Residence Property, improved and unimproved. Correspondence will receive prompt attention. References: First National Bank of Wallla 
Walla and Baker & Boyer National Bank. 





J. F. McINTYRE. J. A. PLUM. 


McINTYRE & PLUM, 


Leading Real Estate and Financial Brokers, 
PORT TOWNSEND, WASH. 


REFERFNCES BY PERMISSION: Merchants Bank, Port Townsend; Merchants National Bank, Tacoma; Dexter, Horton & Co., Bankers, Seattle; Ladd & Tilton, 
Bankers, Portland. hares pee ce 


PORT TOWNSEND 


Is the third Port of Entry in the United States. More merchant marine entering and 
clearing than at any other Port save New York and San Francisco, A railroad, supposed to be the Union Pacific, is 
now being built from Portland, Ore., and the logic of Port Townsend's commanding location is that all roads reach- 
ing Puget Sound must ultimately terminate here. 


The population of Port Townsend 1887 was 1,800; to-day her population is 8,000. Real Estate values 
are still very reasonable and no city in the United States offers equal opportunity for profitable investment 


~ Goodwin & Pugsley, 
REAL ESTATE BROKERS, 


INO Los & A LDLA,, WW ASE. 











We Deal Only in Property at Conservative 
Valuations. 
A Large and Well-selected List of 
FARM, SUBURBAN AND CITY PROPERTY 
Constantly on Hand. 


References by permission: First National Bank, North Yakima; Chester A. Congdon, St. Paul, Minn. 
Correspondence solicited. 
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TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


WESTERN TERMINUS OF THE NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. Situated near the head of Puget Sound, on the tide-water of the Pacific Ocean. Ships more 
coal than any other | pe on the Pacific Coast, and more wheat than any other port except San Francisco. Direct im 
manufacturing industries. Large jobbing houses. 


Numerous importan 


Steam and electric motor street railways. 


lumber and 
000. 


tations of tea and other Asiatic commodities. Population, 25 
hree colleges. ae 


Waterworks, gas and electric light. 





[3417.] 
PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK, 


Tacoma, Wash. 


Paid up Capital, - - . 
Surplus, - ° - ° 


C. P. MASTERSON President. 
T. B. WALLACE, Vice-President. 
L. R. MANNING, Cashier. 
J. M. KERR, Asst. Cashier. 


$100,000 
: 40,000 





DIRECTORS: 
C. P. Masterson, T. B. Waliace J. P. Stewart, 
w.D. er, L. R. Manning. 


E. A. KNIGHT. W. H. FRYE. A. U. MILLS 


KNIGHT, FRYE & MILLS, 


Real Estate & Loan Brokers. 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 


Correspondence solicited. 
Office, 1403 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 


References: The Merchants National Bank, the Pacific 
National Bank. 





——. 


E. F. RUSSELL & CO. 


heal Estate and Mining Brokers 


916 A Street, opposite “The Tacoma.” 


We have carefully selected Farm Lands, Timber 
Tracts, Business, Residence Properties and 
Building Lots on sale. 

Agts. for the RUSSELL ROASTING & OXIDIZING FURNACE, 

Our long residence and acquaintance on the Pacific 


Coast, give us superior knowledge and advantages for 
imparting reliable information to non-residents. 





Tacoma National Bank, 
TACOMA, WASH. 
Paid up Capital, $200,000. Surplus, $100,000. 
Pres't, W. B. BLACKWELL. Vice-Pres’t, EDMUND RICE. 
Cashier, W. FRASER. Ass’t Cashier, H. O. FISHBACK. 


Directors: R. Wingate, Edmund Rice, Allen C. Mason, 
I, W. Anderson, W. B. Blackwell, Geo. E. Atkinson. 
G2 Special ettention paid to collections. 


G. W. BYRD. 


J. H. WILT. 


H. A. FISHER. 


BYRD, WILT & PISHER, 
REAL ESTATE BROEERS, 


Investments carefully made for Eastern parties. Currespondence solicited. 


Offices, 1132 Pacific Ave., TACOMA, WASH. 








No. 3172, 


Merchants National Bank, 


TACOMA, WASH. 
Merchants National Bank—oldest Bank in Tacoma. 
In their own building, Cor. Pacific Ave. and 11th St. 
Paid up Capital, - $250,000. rt 
Surplus (over dividends), $20,000. 
WALTER J. THOMPSON, Pres. Henry Drum, Vice-Pres. 
SAMUEL COLLYER, Cashier. R. J. DAvis, Ass’t Cashier. 
Directors—M. F. Hatch, Walter J. Thompson, Geo. F. 
Orchard, Henry Drum, Nelson Bennett; Samuel Collyer. 
Deposits (large or small) of indiyiduais, firms or banks 
receive careful attention. Collections made and proceeds 
promptly remitted. Interest on time deposits. e 





A. N. Frrou, Pres’t. H. C. Bostwick, Vice-Pres’t. 
H. L. ACHILLES, Cashier. 


Capital, $100,000. 
TRADERS BANK OF TACOMA. 


TRUSTEES: 
H. C. Bostwick, C. G. Higbee, A. M. Stewart, C. W, Griggs, 
Geo. Browne, H.L. Achilles. Henry Hewitt Jr., Paul 
Schulze, A. N. Fitch. TACOMA, WASH.” 


E. H. HAtrriecp, Pres. Linus E. Post, Sec'y & Cashier. 
W. HARRISON WOODRUF?S, Vice Pres. 
TuHos. L. Nixon, Treasurer. Tueo. L. STILES, Att’y. 


Tacoma Building & Savings Association. 


SAVINGS BANK. Capital, $100,000. 
GUARANTEED MORTGAGE BONDS. 
Correspondence with Eastern investors solicited. 





B.C. AMBRIDGE & C0., 
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Investments, 
Loans Negotiated, ete, 
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aX 
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Correspondence respectfully solicited. 


901 Pacific Avenue, TACOMA, WASH. 


Cas. W. SEYMOUR. HERBERT S. Griaas. 
LESTER B. LOCKWOOD. 


Seymour, Griggs & Lockwood, 
LAWYERS, 


TACOMA, - - - WASHINGTON. 


mony ay for St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Co.; Tacoma, 
Orting & 8. E. R. R. Co.; Traders Bank of Tacoma, etc 
Sole agents for Griggs’ First and Griggs & Hewitt’s 


ORTING, 


The Most Rapidly Growing City in Washington. 
Junction of three railroads. Center of the famous Puyal- 
lup Hop District. Distributing point for thirty miles of 
bottom lands, and for vast coal! and timber areas. Press- 
ing demand for workmen and settlers. 
EYMOUR, GriaGs & LOCKWoop, Agts. at Tacoma. 
H. 8. LILLAGAR, Agent at Orting 














E. N. OUIMETTE, 


Real Estate, Insurance 
and Loan Broker, 


1314 Pacific Avenue, - TACOMA, WASH. 





EBEN PIERCE, Pres. E.S. CALLENDAR, Sec. 
Capital, $100,000. @ 


Pierce Loan and Investment Co., 


TACOMA, WASIH., 

Invest in Real Estate for Non-residents in Sums of #100 
and upwards, with a special guarantee as to profits if so 
desired. First Mortgage Loans at 4, 9, 10 per cent. in gold. 

Correspondence solicited. 








P. A. PAULSON, Pres’t. 


Tacoma Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 


Manufacturers of and Dealers in all Kinds of 


Lumber, Lath and Shingles, Sash, Doors, Blinds, 


Also Manufacturers of Cedar Tubs and Pails. 
Orders from Western States and Territories will receive prompt and careful attention, 


TACOMA, WASH. 


FRAMES, MOULDINGS, BRACKETS, STAIRS. 


HENRY DRUM, Sec’y and Treas. 


A. L. MANNING. 





DAN’L MCGREGOR, 


Real « Estate, 


—AND— 


Having had large e 


We make a 


J, S. BOGLE. Cc. N. HAYS, 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS, 


Real Estate and Loans, 


TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 
City, Suburban and Acre Property. 





lence, and keeping thoroughly posted in relative values of 
property in and around the city of Tacoma, gives us advantages not enjoyed by many 
others, in placing money for safe investments. 


READ THIS. 


ity of investing funds for non-residents. There are many enter- 
rising persons who would like to invest in property that is rapidly advancing in value, 


? tat w ose business prevents them from giving it personal attention. We exercise 
! } V eS e ! } TO el special care in making such investments and are prepared to give a satisfactory 
9 We have never made 


Investments for Non-residents a Specialty. 
110 Union Block, TACOMA, WASH. 


ors and investors. 








guarantee of 10 per cent. interest on the money we so invest. 
an investment for a non-resident that has not proven entirely satisfactory. 
Full information furnished on application. Free carriage to show the city to visit- 


References: National Bank of Commerce, Traders Bank of Tacoma. 


MANNING, BOGLE & HAYS. 








— 
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TACOMA, 


The Western Terminus of the Northern Pacific Railroad; the Head of 
Navigation, and the Only Wheat Shipping Port on Puget Sound. 


The Wholesale and Manufacturing Centre of the Pacific Northwest. 








Look at the following evidences of its growth: Population in 1880, 720. Population Jan. 1, 1890, 30,000 to 35,000. 


Ansoseeds Calne OF MOORE 1 FORD. oo. «55+ 0:40.65 6 oc ennraceruse' $517,927 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1887 $250,000 
Assessed value of property in 1888............-....eeeeeeee---++ $5,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1888 $506,000 
Assessed value of property im 1889............ cece eee ee eee eee es «820,000,000 Money spent by N. P. R. R. Co. on Terminal Improvements in 1889 $750,000 
Roal Matate Transfers $0r BGG6 sisi vis!ciei li sete bdciies ctS00 ee $667,000 COON MRE TR BONE 5.0. 6k piri ds esiesotgmanese Sh oph shash obs (Tons) 56,300 
nad Wate Tenens FO BONG soon ecncieccecsesissccssaese $8,855,598 Come MOE Th TORO... 5 io ii2d os dh cache dsaind Se bio Sh eda (Tons) 180,940 
Sead TSURE TENNUEO TOE OED o.oo. 5 aise cicciscccidices cwiscings cenene $15,000,000 ee | rer rrr rr rr rer rire (Bales) 6,098 
MUNITIES as fc -5 5005 aaa veteran ta abayereiavere eas S Gnvsaie isle es 1 ORO ETE. ey Ee ee rr (Bales) 40,000 
SG SE Ae er Cr ee eer PR rere 10 OOOO RO ROT LEE A TTT (Feet) 107,326,280 
ee RR ESS 9 Te ere erry $25,000,000 WRInORS GRgeee ON LUBED. Foon) SS SLs ecb Cd. Kem ede (Bushels) 1,457,478 
ean OE So ib ca sae abd bieg diss Sp hipoape oer $9,000,000 I IO oo a. o:0:0-0.000.0:00. 5:00 55.04.9000 000000 600-0 4 
Value of manufacturing products for 1889.............-..eeeeeee $6,000,000 i I Sw. 6. 6.0.0, 6:014.0 5:0:5:0:016:6:0:9:0,.0)010.5:6.0:-010:4. 0:4 0d eral % 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1887................... $1,000,000 8 50 69a 05.5510 06 '5:4'6.0:6:914.0.0)65:8'5:0:0:'9.01010 9 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1888..................- $2,148,572 Value Gf Pantie Balog! Pramerty, 1880... 6... cccccccccscccccccccun $264,480 
Money spent in Building Improvements in 1889............-..+00+ $5,821,195 Value of Private School Property, 1889. .........ccccccscccvccves 250,000 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1887...............+.006. $90,000 ee I 5 580s o 6.6. 0.4:5'0:0.0:0.0:0 4b Bie 0.0195 4 4.9:018)0:0/6:8-0000IN 6 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1888................00005 $263,200 Regular StamMers in 1S89..cccccccccsccccece cevvevccccsccccecs 67 
Money spent in Street Improvements in 1889, over..........-.+.+.- $700,000 








TACOMA is the only natural outlet for the grain crop of the Inland Empire, as Eastern Washington and poy ig is aptly termed, 
and it costs from $1,500 to $4,000 less to ship a cargo of wheat from Tacoma than from any other port north of San Francisco. 


TACOMA now stands pre-eminent as the future great Metropolis of Puget Sound, ard is the best location for Manufacturers for 
supplying both Inland and Water Trade. Full printed and written information will be furnished on application to 


ISAAC W. ANDERSON, 
N. P. R. R. Headquarters Building. General Manager of The Tacoma Land Co.. TACOMA, WASH. 





Tacoma inwecstments. 


E. BENNETT, OF TOPEKA, Importer of Percheron and Clydesdale horses, purchased 80 acres of land, 
$350 per acre, 3% miles from P. O., Tacoma, Nov., 1888. As “Attorney in Fact,” now selling lots at $200 each, 
known as “Hunt's Prairie Addition.” Over ¥% sold. Loca Trains to Lake View passing through the tract, com- 
mence running soon, when prices will advance 25 per cent. Wm. McDougall, of New York, purchased in March 
40 acres west of Tacoma, $650 per acre. To-day it will sell readily for $1,000. Can refer to many others if required. 





Have some good Acreage suitable for Additions near the city. 


Address GEO. W. TRAVER, 
Tacoma, Wash. 


Birds-Eye View Lithographs of Tacoma, 24x36 inches, forwarded on receipt of 50 cents. 


HOTEL LAFAYETTE, | =.n.ourmmrre, |™%'°*sscire/ somone 


Cor. 11th and D Sts., TACOMA, WASH. TACOMA, WASH. 


TACOMA, - ° WASH. As High as Fifty Per Cent. Profit 


Real Estate and Loans. Mads in Two Menthe 








The Finest Furnished Hotel in the City. 
BATHS FREE TO GUESTS. 
First-class Restaurant on first floor. 


Property Dongen and Sold, and Money Loaned for the 
best interests of our patrons. 








OUIMETTE’S BETHELL, McMANUS & GILLESPIE, 
FLORA BROTHERS, Proprietors. Fifth Addition to Tacom Real Estate Dealers and Brokers, 
$n the Baspenn fhe.) pene Uhiman Market Blk, 7th & A Sts. TACOMA, WASH. 





Situated on the line of street railway between Puyallup ome 2 | 


W.S. TAYLOR, Broker & Investor, — ORCHARD & OPTE, 
TACOMA, WASH. Price $100 per Lot. 


Tv Capitalists: TACOMA, ORTING, LAKE VIEW ACREAGE. $10 Cash, balance in Monthly Payments of $10. Real Estate Brokers, 

or 2) acte tracts 1A ORTING: TACOMA-Of LAKEVIEW | discount for cash. A 
“0 acre tracts in ° or en per cent. discount for cash. arge list of inside i 

on which you can triple your money annually and take | property always on hand. ° Owners of Hosmer’s Choicest Addition to Tacoma. 

—- i a Tam Fa agent. yg ood pus — emg ou 1990 Penitcd Lots, $200 and $250. ‘ , 

an put yours. References: Henry Hewitt, Jr.;; Hon. acific i" RB Investments made for non-residents. Correspondence 

Frank Allen, Judge; Merchants National Bank, Tacoma. ? PORE) TAL OMA, WASH. solicited. Reference, any Bank in Tacoma, Washington. 
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JLLINOIS STEEL COMPANY, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Bessemer, Foundry and Mill Pig Iron, Spiegel and Ferro-Manganese Iron and 


Steel Merchant Bar, Nails and Rail Fastenings, Light ‘‘T’’ and Street Rails; Steel Blooms, Slabs Billets and Wire Rods of any 
required chemical composition; Iron or Steel Car Truck Channels and Steel “‘I’’ Beams and Structural Shapes, and 


BEISSHMER STH RALLS, 


FROM 8 TC 100 POUNDS PER YARD. Rolls for Standard Sections and Shapes always in Stock. 


Special Sections and Shapes MADE TO ORDER. 


This Company owns and operates FIVE WORKS, namely: NORTH WORKS and UNION WORKS, Chicago; SOUTH WORKS, South Chicago; JOLIET WORKS; WILWAUKEE WORKS, 


GENERAL Orrices—Tenth Floor, Rookery Bldg., Chicago, Ills. 
J. L. YALE, General Sales Agent. 
New York Orrrce—46 Wall Street, New York City. 


MILWAUKEE OFrFicE—151 N. W. Ins. Bldg., Milwaukee, Wis, 
St. Louris Orrice—Laclede Building. 


D. E. GARRISON & CoO., Agents. 





BUCYRUS STEAM SHOVEL AND DREDGE CoO., 
BUCYRUS, - OHIO, 


MAKERS OF 


The ‘Thompson’ Steam Shovel. 








Z SPECIAL NoTIcE.—We have 

2 mat X Se | | recently made some very valu- 

y he 4 DA BRON . p able improvements in our ma- 

“ . | chines, which render them more 

efficient and durable, and enable 

us tooffer them at a lower price. 

We guarantee from one-fourth to 

one-third more work with our 
shovel than any other can do. 





Send for Circulars, Testimo- 
nials and Prices, 
AND ASK FOR OUR 
Improved Ballast Unloaders, 
-Steam Dredges, Hand Cars, &c 


32 on 2- = = =.= 





AARON FRENCH, Chairman. Gro. W. MORRIS, Gen’! Man’r. D. C. NOBLE, Sec’y & Treas. 
Juuius E. Frencu, Vice Chairman. P. N. Frenca, General Superintendent. 


THE A. FRENCH SPRING CO. LIMITED, 
Pittsburgh, Penn. 
Elliptic and Spiral Springs of Every Description. 


NEW YORK, 88 Boreel Building. BOSTON, 52 Mason Building. CHICAGO, Phoenix Building. 


CLEVELAND WHEEL AND FOUNDRY WORKS, 


MAHER & BRAYTON, Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Car, Engine, Truck and Tender Wheels, Railroad, Rolling Mill and Machinery 
Castings, and Street Railroad Wheels and Turnouts; 
Also, Chilled Faced Railroad Frogs. 



































bo 











OFFICE, 20 CARTER STREET. 
Works, Corner Carter and Collins Sts., CLEVELAND, O. 





Freb.C. Weir's: 
ROGS.CROSSING- 


ae RACES.[ - | 
RT, RON RAIL BRACES 
SWITCH FIXTURES 








THE STANDARD LUBRICATING OIL OF AMERICA FOR RAILROADS. 


Galena Engine,Coach and Car Oil. 


GRAVITY 26°, 27°, 289, 299. COLD TEST 10° to 15° BELOW ZERO. 


No freezing in coldest weather, and entire freedom from hot journals at any time; perfect uniformity at all seasons 
of the year. Saves 40 per cent. in wear of brasses, as its exclusive use upon a majority of the leading railroads has 





demonstrated. SHOWING BETTER RESULTS THAN ANY OIL EXTANT. 
References furnished on application. 
~ GALENA OIL WORES (Limited), 


CHAS. MILLER, Pres’t and Gen’l Manager. FRANKLIN, PA. 


IMPORTANT TO 
RAILROAD MANAGERS AND MASTER MECHARICS, 


SIBLEY’S 
Perfection Valve Oil. 


Most perfect lubrication insured, and guarantee 
entire freedom from corrosion and honey-combing 
of Cylinders, and destruction of joints of Steam 
Chest by fatty acids. 

In exclusive use upon eighty railroads. Refer- 
ences furnished upon application. 

ay” Make exclusive specialty of Valve and 
Signal Oils for railroad use. 


S/GNAL O/L WORKS, 


J. 0, SIBLEY, Prest., 
FRANKLIN, PA. 








Fort Madison Iron Works Co. 


Car Wheels and 
Railway Castings, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 





CHAS. C. SHEPARD, Prest. W.F. BATES, Sec. & Treas. 


OFFICE: 
607 Phenix Bld’g, 138 Jackson St., Chicago, Il. 
Works: Fort Madison, Iowa. 





PICKANDS, 


H. 8. ’ PICKANDS, MATHER & Co. 
W.L. Brown,  { Chicago. Cleveland 


PICKANDS, BROWN &CO., 


Manufacturers, Importers and Dealers in 


‘Pig Iron and Iron Ore. 


Pig Iron Department Illinois Steel Co. 


1007, 1009 & 1011 Rookery Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 








FOR MEN ONLY! 


A POSITIVE For LOST or FanvOUS DEBTLITY; 

UR ‘Weakness of Body an d: Effects 

of Errors or in Old or Young. 

Robust, Noble MANHOOD fally Restored. How to Enlarge and 

Strengthen WEAK, UN! ‘ORGANS & PARTS of BODY. 

Absolutely unfailing HOME TREATHENT—Benefits in a day. 
ea teatily 

cf 


i) 





from 47 Territories, 





fou can 
sealed 


write them. — fall 7 “a mailed 
) free. Address ERIE MEBICAL €0., BUFFALO, A. ¥. 
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MARRIAGE PAPER and particuiars of our 
FREE Lae ation that pays $1,000 to $5,000 at mar- 
riage. Address TH& CORRESPONDENT, ledo,O. Please 
state what periodical you saw our advertisement in. 


a ic cae 

TUM MORPHINE Habit cured. No in. 
OF trial pd Address THs COMPOUND OXYGEN ASSO- 
CIATION, Fort Wayne, Indiana. 


gladly send to any one FREE, who may ap- 
] WILL ly, @ recipe that will positively cure Liquor 

Drinking or Drunkenness. Perfectly harm- 
less. Oan be given secretly if desired. Address M. A. 
NILgs, Box 1929, Boston, Mass. 











Ds 6 pkts of my choicest Flower Seeds 10c. Beauti- 
SEE ® ful cataloguefree. ¥ B. MrLxs, Thorn Hill, N.y. 





SALARY, $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANCE ALLOWED 
$60 each month. Steady employment at home or 
traveling. No Tm aan” = oe ——s 

\ ° 8 8. 8 P, 
— “a Harer & Co., Piqua, 0. 





You can make a large sum of money at work for us 
in your own locality. During the past few years, 
& those who have thus worked have received over 
Five Millions of dollars for their services—more 
than a barrel ofmoney. We want a few more work- 
ers at once. The work is easy, pleasant, adapted 

to both young and old of either sex. You can work 
© ail the time or in spare time only. Any one can do 
ig the work after studying our directions for a day or 
two. This is the chance of a lifetime for those who 
apply at once. Any one anywhere can earn S100 
per month. Great workers, under the most favorable 
@ conditions, earn S20 a day and upwards. No 

ah ih Fs class of people inthe world are making so much 
a a ee money, without capital, as those at work 


















ee for us. Whatever you have done, or whatever you 
may do, you should look into thisroyal chance. You will find that 
you can easily make all that we claim, and more. If you write to us before 
we secure all the workers we need, we will lay all before you FREE. 
Better write before you rest, and then if you conclude not to go to work, 
orif wecannotemploy you, noharm is done. Every one of our workers 
makes big money. TRUE & CO., Box 3&8, AUGUSTA, MAINE. 





and expenses paid any active 
rson to distribute circulars, 
$40 A MONTH to distributecirculars only; Salaries pai 
. Sample of our goods and contract free. & 


0c. for postage, packing, etc.; WE MEAN BUSINESS. — 
UNION SUPPLY CO. 26 & 28 River St. Chicago., Ill. 








DY AGENTS. BIG PAY! Experience unnecessary 
L We start io with Trial order. NO RISK. Cat. for 
stamp. Samples and terms, l5c. 
AUTOCRAT MANUFACTURING CO., Binghampton, N. Y. 








) Sey Tc in 60 oo bree 

Horne’s Electro-Magnetic Belt 

Truss, combined. Guaranteed the 

only one in the world Seperation’ 

acontinuous ric & Magnetic 

rrent. Scientific, Powerful, Durable, 
‘ect! 


9,000 cured. Send sta for pam: hiet. 
ALSO ELEOERIO BELTS FOR DISEASES. 
Dr. HORNE, Remnven Tn 180 WaBasH AvE., CHICACO. 











One person in each locality can earn a good- 
, sized bag of gold at work for us during the next 
few enapibe. Gomes earn $20 a day and upwards, 
\ and all get grand wages. No one can fail who 
follows our directions. All is new, plain and 
easy. Experience not necessary. Capital not 
required; westart you. Either sex, youn 
or old. You can live at home, giving wo 
hall your time or spare time only. One person 
has earned $5000 during past few months; 
you can do aswell. No room to explain 
here. Full particul an fe i 
mailed FREE to those who write us at once. 























e Better not delay if you want work at which 
& »* : you will be sure of earning a large sum of 


money every wuuin. SLINSON & CO., Box OSB, PoRTLAND, MAINE. 


Picket & Wire Fence Machine 
for $10 where I have no agents. Guar- 
anteed. Hundreds in use, Freight paid. 
Wire and other fencing muterial at 
wholesale to my customers for machines. 
Circulars free. Address, 

8. H. GARRETT, Mansfield,O. 


30 DAYS’ TRIAL! 


DR. HORNE’S ELECTRO-MAGNET- 
IC BELT contains 23 to 100 degrees 
of Electricity, itively cures 
RHEUMATI URALALA, LIV- 
ER, KIDNEY and exhausting chron- 








ic diseases of both sexes, young or 


old,rich or poor. Stop drugging,cure 
yourself. S$64—GUARANTEED the latest improved, cheapest, 
scientific @ powerful,durable and effective MEDICAL ELEC- 
TRIC BELTin the WORLD, Electric Suspensories free witn Male 
Belts, Electricity instantly felt. Call and examine, or send 
stamp for illustrated pamphlet and terms. 
DR.W.J.HORNE,REMOVED to 180 WABASH AVE. CHICACO. 


Will d j Our Beard Elixir will force a 
0 + Mustache in 20 days, full 

Beard in 30. Sample package, postpaid, lic. ; 
2 for 25c. ; one dozen, 75 cents. Agents wanted. 
Howard Mfg. Co., Providence, R. L 











nervous sufferers from youthful fol- 
ly, loss of manly vigor, weakness of 
body, mind, etc. will mail you 
full information free of a wonderful remedy. > 
stored me to health and manhood after all else had 
failed. Address F. B, Clarke, 29 Park Row, New York. 











SA LES M E —— Seeceee 
few good men to sell 

our goods by sample tothe wholesale 

and retail trade. We are the largest 


manufacturers in our line in the world. Liberal salary paid. Perma- 
nent position, Honey advanced for wages, advertising, etc. For fall 
terms address, a 


Centennial Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill., or 





0) 0) SONCS CIVEN AWAY? 


mely bound in four volumes. If you them send stamp to 
ALBERT W. PHILLIPS, Publisher, Chicago, Lil. 





ARE UNMARRIED — Send your 


IF Youtirt222eeL— 
n to pl 10c. 5Of 
(5 FINE FEMALE PHO 08. Sue 0. Box 2514, NY. 








Northern Pacific 


RAILROAD LANDS 


FOR SALE. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company has a large quantity of very productive and desirable 


AGRICULTURAL AND GRAZING LANDS 


for sale at LOW RATES and on EASY TERMS. These lands are located along the line in the States and 
Territories traversed by the Northern Pacific Railroad as follows: 








In Minnesota, - - Upwards of 1,450,000 Acres 
In North Dakota, - - * 6,700,000 Acres 
In Montana, - - as 17,600,000 Acres 
In Northern Idaho, - - a 1,750,000 Acres 
In Washington and Oregon, - . 9,750,000 Acres 


AGGREGATING OVER 


3'7,O0O0 OOO Acres. 


These lands are for sale at the LOWEST PRICES ever offered by any railroad company, ranging chiefly 


FROM $1.25 TO $6 PER ACRE 
For the best Wheat Lands, the best diversified Farming Lands, and the best Grazing Lands now open for settlement. 
In addition to the millions of acres of low priced lands for sale by the Northern Pacific R. R. Co., on easy terms, 
there is still a larger amount of Government lands lying in alternate sections with the railroad lands, open for entry, 
free, to settlers, under the Homestead, Pre-emption and Tree Culture laws. 


TERMS OF SALE OF NORTHERN PACIFIC R. R. LANDS. 


Agricultural land of the ae oy east of the Missouri River, in Minnesota and North Dakota, are sold chiefly at 
from $4 to $6 per acre, G ands at from $3 to $4 per acre, and the preferred stock of the company will be 
received at par in payment. When lands are purchased on five years’ time, one-sixth stock or cash is uired at 
time of purchase, and the balance in five ogual annual _pogmente in stock or cash, with interest at er ct. 

The price of agricultural lands in North Dakota west of issouri River, ranges chiefly from $3 to $3.50 per 
acre, and grazing lands from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre. In Montana the price ranges chiefly from $3 to $5 per 
acre for ag*icultural land, and from $1.25 to $2.50 per acre for grazing lands. If purchased on five years’ 
time, one-sixth cash, and the balance in five equal annual cash payments, with interest at 7 ¥ ed cent. per annum.® 

The price of agricultural lands in Washington and Oregon ranges chiefly from $2.60 to $6 per acre. If purchased 
on five reo time, one-fifth cash. Atend of first year the interest only on the unpaid amount. One-fifth of prin- 
cipal and interest due at end of each of next four years. Interest at 7 per cent. per annum. 

On Ten Years’ Time.-; Actual settiers can purchase not to exceed 320 acres of agricultural land in Minnesota, 
North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon on ten years’ time at 7 per cent. interest, one-tenth 
cash at time of purchase and balance in nine equal annual payments mee meee by the end of the second year. At 
the end of the first P pro the interest only is required to be paid. Purchasers ont e ten-years’ credit plan are required 
to settle on the land purchased and to cultivate and improve the same. 


~~ 


For prices of lands and town lots in Minnesota, North Dakota and Montana, Eastern Land district of the 
Northern Pacific Railroad, apply to A. G. POSTLETHWAITE, Gen’! Land Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 


For prices of lands and town lots in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, Western land district of the Northern 
Pacific Railroad, apply to PAUL SCHULZE, Gen’! Land Agt., Tacoma, Wash. 


WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS. 


DO THIS ! Send for the following named illustrated publications, containing sectional land 
v * maps, and describing the finest large bodies of fertile AGRICULTURAL AND 
GRAZING LANDs now open for settlement in the United States. 


The Northern Pacific Railroad Company mail free to all aputicants the following Illustrated Publications, con- 
taining valuable maps, and describing Minnesota, North Dakota, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. They 
describe the country, the soil, climate and productions; the agriculture and grazing areas; the minera! districts and 
timbered sections; the cities and towns; the free Government lands; th low-priced railroad lands for sale, and the 
natural advantage which the Northern Pacific coun offers to settlers. The publications contain a synopsis of the 
United States land laws, the terms of sale of railroad lands, rates of tare for settlers, and freight rates for household 
goods and emigrant movables. The publications referred to are 28 follows: 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF NORTH DAKOTA, showing the Government lands open to settlers, and 
» those taken up, and the railroad lands for sale and those sold in the district covered by the map. It contains 
descriptive matter conce the country, soil, climate and productions, and the large areas of unsurpassed agri- 
ealtural and pastoral lands pted to diversified farming in connection with stock raising. 
SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF EASTERN WASHINGTON AND NORTHERN IDAHO, showing the 
re to thie partionat Png woe Ng ee ogee oe thes sold and hye eg lands, wey J aegee » od for so 
rn Pacific country. is region contains areas 0 e agricultur ands 
and grazing ranges, rich mineral districts and valuable bodies of timber. 
A SECTIONAL LAND MAP OF WESTERN AND CENTRAL WASHINGTON, #howing the unoccupied 
pre ny a — Pn = and —_— railroad a. in no ae — estern eee. in- 
section, w escriptive matter concerning the extensive tim regions, mine: tricts 
and the agricultural and grazing lands. 4 ‘ : 
A Seine corarel by the a, FS Se eye ae ne ere are 
'» esc ’ 
ona aauknaieealtanaieaes y P. ptions o e country, its grazing ranges, nera cts, forests 
a ALSO SECTIONAL LAND MAPS OF DISTRICTS IN MINNESOTA. 


(When writing for publications, include the names and addresses of acquaintances, and publications will be 
sent to them also. 


Th illustrated 
WRITE FOR PUBLICATIONS —Z<7, er3 Juastretet and contain, valuable, mape,and desoriptive matiar, snd sr2 


and the Northern Pacific country, ad 
P. B. GROAT, or CHAS. B. LAMBORN, 
Land Fommissioner, 


General Emigration Agent, 
ST. PAUL, MINNESOTA. 
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A LITTLE NONSENSE. 


Mrs. Closehall—"“Do you know that I've induced Mr. 
Closehall to give up cigars?’ Dovetail “Really? Why, 
I’ve known him for ten years,and I never saw him give up 
one yet 


MATERIAL Facriuirrmes.—Caller: “Has your daughter's 
married life so far proveda happy one, Mrs. Vernon?” 
Mrs. Vernon—"“\Very. Her husband, you know, is a travel- 
ing salesman.”’ 


Pa (after the seance in the woodshed)—“*Do you know 
that it pains me more than it does you to have to whip 
you?” TheTerror “No, papa; I didn’t know it; but now 
that you've told me I feel better.” 

Judge—* Do you know the prisoner, Mr. Jones?’ Jones: 
“Ves, to the Judge: “What's his character?” 
Jones: “Didn’t know he had any.” “Does he 
live near you Jones: “So near that I know he has 
spent less than #5 for firewood in eight years.” 


bone.” 
Judge: 





“Tell me, George, darling,’ said she shortly after their 
marriage, “do you love meas much ag ever?” “Yes, in- 
deed.” “Anddo you find anything in the world dearer 
than your wife?” “Nothing,” said George, “unless it is 
the house rent.”’ 


THE M DERN CHOIR. 


“Ah, there!” the tenors shriek so loud; 
“Ah, there!” reply sopranos sbrill; 
“Ah, there!” roar out the basso crowd; 
“Ab, there!” the altos softly trill; 
(nd then the choir together sing in one melodious flood: 
“Are there no sins to be forgiven, or washed away in 
blood?” 


PREPARING TO GO OvéeR THE FALLS.—Proprietor of 
liquor store (toa bummer whom he has caught in his 
cellar): “‘What are you doing here, you thief ?” 
(continuing to suck rye through a straw): “Preparing to 
go over Niagara Falls in a barrel.”” “Why don’t you go, 
then?’ “Got to (hic) empty er barrel first, aint I?” 


Bummer 


REVENGEFUL. 


Snagsley, the bore of the club (relating): ‘And, 
Bagsley (seizing a long desired opportunity): ‘“‘Ah 


CAPTURING A PR!1ZB.—. Aunt Mabel (to niece)—‘‘And did 
you win any prizes at your school commencement, 
Clara?” Clara (demurely ‘Yes, aunt, young Mr. Smith, 
on our way home, asked me to marry him.” 

Rey. Dr. Primrose—“I hada most pleasant time in Paris 
this summer, but it didn’t rest meas muchas I thought.” 
Merritt—‘“‘Yet it should be some consolation to you to 
know that your congregation got the rest.” 

A MISUNDERSTANDING.—“And I want to say: ‘To my 
husband,’ in an appropriate place,"’ said the widow, in 
conclusion, to Slab, the gravestone man. ‘'Yessum,”’ said 
Slab. “To my husband, in an appropriate place.” 


Book Agent 
that’s a fine youngster. 
Young Woman— “Sir, 
A\gent-—"I repeat, madam, 


“Going from books to babies, madam, 
Allow me to congratulate you.” 

that baby is not mine “Book 

allow me to congratulate you.’ 


A small boy began his prayerin his regular way: “Now 
I—ay—me’’—and then he stuck fast. ‘‘Down,”’ said bis 
mother, prompting. Whereupon Johnny started again 
with great alacrity and fluency: ‘‘Down came a blackbird 
and nipped off her nose.” 


aw, I tell you it knocked me silly—— 
; Isee—and you never recovered!” 





Mr. De Vim—“How long have you been studying Rosa 
Bonheur, Mies Spindle. That ox team resting in the shade 
is going to be your masterpiece, I suppose?” Miss Spin- 
die—"“Oh, no, adult cattle are beyond by reach. My 
calves are what appeal to most people.’’ Mr. De Vim 
**Well, you dont look it!” 


THE PANGS OF FORGETFULNESS. 


As she sat in the cool twilight air, 
A sweet vision of maidenly grace, 
All at once came a dream of despair 
Stealing over the beautiful face. 


And the suffering look in her eyes 
Faintly told of the sorrows to come, 

As she murmured in saddest of sighs, 
“Ah, me, I’ve forgotten my gum,” 


“It is hard to be left here alone,” said Simpkins, whose 
wife had gone away for the summer, “very hard.” 
“Seems kind o’ lonesome, doesn’t it?” “Yes, intensely 
lonesome. Everything around me seems to wear an air 
of melancholy.” “Yes, I notice it. Even that tottle on 
the mantel-piece seems low spirited.” 





TT. 


Galenic Medical Institute: 
(Nearly Oppesite Pioneer Press Building,) | 
67 East Third Street, - - ST.PAUL, MINN, 


Established in 1861 for the c 
PRIVATE, NERVOUS, and CHRONO 
DiIsEASES, including Spermatorrh 
or Seminal Weakness, Nervous debil- 
ity. sees ve 8, Gonorrhag 

j Gleet,Stricture aricocele, Hydroce 
Diseases of Women, ete. ve ele 

The physicians of this old and relia- 
ble Institute especially treat all the 
above diseases—are regular grad 
—and guarantee a cure in every cage 
undertaken, and may be consulted 
personally or by letter. 


Sufferers from any of those ailments, before consul 
others, should understand their diseases and the la 
improved treatment adopted by our Institute, by reading 
our books. 

THE SECRET MONITOR and Guide to Health, a pri- 
vate Medical Treatise on the above diseases with The 
Anatomy and Physiology ot the Sexual System, in Health 
and Disease, containing nearly 300 pages and numeroug 
illustrations, sent to any address on receipt of reduced 
price, only ‘'wenty Cents, or value in one or two cent 
stamps. Pamphiets and chart of questions for stating 
case sent free. 

All business strictly —ae. 
8 A. M. to 6:00 P. M. eee exce 

Address letters thus GA 


Fg: hours from 


ENIC INSTITUTE, 
St. PAUL, — 





Cottage Grove Stock Farm. 


JOHN ZELCH, Proprietor, 
Cottage Grove, Minn., 
Importer and Breeder of 


ENGLISH SHIRE 


AND 


PERCHERON HORSES. 


My first importation for 1889 arrived in August. Come 
and see my horses or write for particulars. Easy terms 
given. Cottage grove is ten miles from St. Paul and i fous 
miles from St. Paul Park, on C. B, & N. and C., M. & St. P. 
Railways.® Trains every hour. 

Also en Ponies for Sale. 


“DOWN WITH HIGH PRICES.” 


65 Sewing Machine ................ ee $18.00 
00-lb. Platform Scales 10.00 
$125 Top Baggy 66.00 
2-Ton Wagon Scales............+-++- seseees 40.00 
$1 ? Road Cart 15.00 
4e 
000 


8 
5 


Buggy Harness... 
40 lb. Scoo, and Platform Scales 
lb. Family or Store Scales 
other articles in same proportion. Catalogue free 


CHICAGO SCALE CO., Chicago, Ill. 
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IF YOU WANT 
Special Numbers 


containing illustrated artic- 
les on the principal cities or 
regions of the Northwest—in 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho, 
Montana, Dakota, Minnesota, 
Manitoba or Wisconsin—with the opportunities for 
settlement and business they now present, send us 15 
cents in postage stamps and name the particular locality 
you wish information about. Address 
THe NORTHWEST MAGAZINE, St. Paul, Minn. 


" NORTHWEST! 


|LLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE 
Oo 


| CURE FITS! 


en I say cure I dono 

fore a ees and po have therm ‘etura 

ical cure redurn agai, eet P 
EPSY or FALLING SICKNESS a life-long ‘<a 
warrant my remedy tocure the worst cases, Because 
others have failed is no reason for pot now receiving 
cure. Send at once for ry — =— i a Free Bottle 
of my, infallible re medy, G and Post Office, 
H. Ge ROOT, M, C., 183! Pearls St. New York. 


aT @ FOLKSe 


og **Anti-Corpulene P.tis” lose lolbs. 
They cause no sickness, contain nu poison and never 
« Sold by Drage ts everywhere or sentbyv mail. Partic- 


ulars (sealed) 4e, WILCOX SPECIFIC €O,, Phila., Pa, 





ROB’'T BATY, 

Manufacturer of 

Lightest, Most Durable, 
and Most Beautiful 

ARTIFICIAL LIMBS 

In the World. Agent U.S. Governm’t. 

Catalogue free. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. St. PAUL, MINN. 


OM. 20 DAYS Taal. 
SLED ELASTIC TRUSS 


== Has a Pad different from all others, 
is cup shape, with Self-adjustin 

Ball in center, adapts itself fo al 

positions of the body, while the hes ras $A 


ga ERSpR RESSES Suite Ti te WY ASA 


pressure the Hert vis hel i securely night, one | | 
radical cure certain. Itis easy, sured fo'knd ch Ghinages § beng 
Circulars tree. EGGLESTON TRUSS CO,, Chicago, 
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THOMAS PROSSER & SON, On Locomotive Driving Wheels 
cae" KROPP'S STREL he 
Ee nee For Every Variety of Service, 


The ROBERT W. HUNT & C0. Cars ax) COMSRERENCH NORTH-WESTERN IRON & METAL C0., 


INSPEOTION of Rails, Fish Plate, eg and other Railway Materials, Chemical and Physical Laboratories. 
ANALYSIS of Ores, Irons, Steels and Oils, Scrap Iron, Steel and Metals. 
CONSULTATION on Iron and Steel Metallurgy and Construction. 
Principal Office. Toe ROOKERY, yo ay a Branch Offices, Hamilton Building, PirrsBuRGH; No. 328 Chestnut St., 











DELPHIA; No. 171 | Broadway, New Yor ; 
" HOBERE Ww. HUNT, M if os 5 e 3] we “Am. Inet, 7‘) E.. Cn -_ pes M. E., Wi yin ue. Troy Steel ie Tron < Op Office and Yard, 272-278 South Clinton 8t., 
n J. CoNB, Engineer ‘of Tes AmuEs C. HALLSTED M. F. GROWAU, : 
MoNAvanER, 0. Es 8, Insp’s Engineer.—Northwestern Agents for Riehle Bros. Testing Machines. — | * ® ¥#r4, th and Emerald Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 





ESTABLISHED BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, CAPACITY, 800. 7 
| PHILADELPHIA, U. 8. A. 


BURNHAM, PARRY, WILLIAMS & €0., Proprietors, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Locomotive Engines, 


Adapted to every variety of service, and built accurately to Standard Ganges, and Tem- 
plates. Like parts of different Engines of same class perfectly interchangeable. 


Passenger and ay Locomotives. Mine Locomotives. Narrow Ga Locomotives, 
nf Noiseless Motors and Steam Cars for Street Railways, Ete. 


ALL WORK THOROUGHLY GUARANTEED. 








Corbett, Failing & Co., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


Hardware, Iron and Steel, 


AGENTS FOR 


Dupont’s Gunpowder, 
81 and 88 Front Street. 


eS baat ee LOO Lr eOan ss 


24 COLUMBIA STREET, NEW YORK, 
MAKER AND PATENTEE OF 


Improved Hydraulic Jacks, 
PUNCHES, BOILER-TUBE EXPANDERS, : 
DIRECT ACTING STEAM HAMMERS, 


Communications by letter will receive prompt attention, 
Jacks for Pressing on Car Wheels or Crank Pins Made to orden 




















LITE BBE ag He BI Te Se BS gg 


To waste time in searching for reliable Journal Bearings, and too precious to be imperiled by the use of bad ones, when 


i ye —— oa ee — 8 ig 


Will in all-cases.be secured by simply ordering them from 


D. A. HOPKINS, = 113 Liberty St, NEW YORK. 


Hopkins makes, and will continue to make, THE BEST. 


Hot Boxes, Ruined Journals, Delayed Trains, Collisions and Destruction of Life and Property often result from the 
Use of Bearings of Inferior Materials or Workmanship. 


bs pr stahis song PACIFIC RAILROAD COMPANY promote the safety of Life and Property upon their 
roads by the use o 
HOPKINS BEST SELF- FITTING JOURNAL BEARINGS 


as the most effective measure for the prevention of delays and accidents resulting from Hot Boxes. 
The use of poor Beaten is always costly and dangerous. 
































| JNO. 8. M. NEILL, 
Real Estate and Loans. 


Special Attention Given to Investments for Non-residents. 
Information concerning Helena, and the opportunities for fayorable Investment, 


furnished on application. 
JNO. S. M. NEILL, - 


Rooms 6 and 7 Ashby Building, - 





Helena, Montana. 


EI ELEwTA, 
The Capital City of Montana. 


$100,000 Ih 
Population in 1889......20,000. 4 Building Improvements in 1889 $ 

Wealth per Capita $1,000. poe 000 
The commercial center of a rich 


Sertoultnre) end regio: 
district in the world. ¢@~ veatmentain Heal Hotave pey large and Gertais 


profits. There has never been a boom or a backset. 
STEELE & CO., Real Estate and Investment Brokers, Broadwater Blk., Main St. 


5,000, Butlding Improvements in 1884 





C, A. CAVENDER. 


Tacoma, Seattle, Spokane Falls, 


WASHINGTON. 


GEO. W. FOWLER. 


Official election returns shows the growth of these cities 
to be as follows, viz: 
1888. 1889. 


Seattle, - - 3,571 4,560 
_Tacoma, - 2,435 5,324 
Spokane Falls, 2,435 3,148 


("Make a note of this, and act accordingly. 


CAVENDER & FOWLER, 
936 Pacific Avenue, TACOMA, WASH. 


New Pocket Indexed Maps. 


Oregon, 25c; 
Washington Territory, 25c, 
Montana Territory, 25c. 
Mon County, 
tana, Large ty bo gins and Railroad, 





Maps sent postpaid upon receipt of price. Address 


RAND, McNALLY & CO., 
148-154, Monroe St., Curcag¢e. 





FOR FULL INFORMATION 


In regard te any particular Section of the Northern Pacific Country, 
Rates, Routes, Tickets, Time-Tables, Ete., call on or 
address any of the following Agents : 


CENERAL AND SPECIAL ACENTS. 

A. D. CHARLTON, Asst, Genl. Pass. Agt., 121 First St., 
Portland, Or. . 
James C. Ponp, Asst. Genl. Ticket Agt., St. Paul, Minn. 

B. N. Austin, Asst, Genl. Pass. Agt., St. Paul, Minn, 

Gro. R. Fircn, Gen’l, Eastern Agent, 319 Broadway, 
New York. 

Cc. B. Krynan, Eastern Pass. Agent, 319 Broadway, 
New York. 

J. L. Harris, New England Agt., 306 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 

B. R. Wapsworts, Genl. Agt., 210 South Clark St., 
Chicago, Il. 

A. RoEDELHEM™ER, Genl. Agt., Cor. High and Chestnut 
Sts. Columbus, Ohio. 

oO. P, Gorsmum, Gen. Agt., 1382 Vine St., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, 

G. G. CHANDLER, Genl, Agt., Headquarters Building, 
621 Pacific Ave., Tacoma, Wash. 

Cc. E. Stone, Ticket Agt., 162 East Third St., St. Paul. 

G. F. MCNBILL, Ticket Agt., 19 Nicollet Block, Min- 
neapolis. 

J. S. Dvygr, Agt., Ashland, Wis. 

JOHN C. ROBINSON, Ticket Agt., Duluth, Minn. 

A. W. HarRTMAN, Genl. Agt., Duluth, Minn, 

H. SwinxForpD, Genl, Agent N. P. & M. Ry., 486 Main 

St., Winnipeg, Man. 

TRAVELING PASSENCER ACENTS. 
A. J. Quin, 306 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 
J. H. Rocsrs, Jr., 47 South 3rd St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
THOos. HENRY, 154 St. James St., Montreal, Canada. 
GEO, D. TELLER, 44 Exchange St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
W. F. SHERWIN, Elmira, N. Y. 
D. a Room 1, Jackson Place, Indianapolis. 
Indiana. 
A. A, JACK, 161 Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich, 
T. D. CAMPBELL, 144 Superior St., Cleveland, Ohio. 
T. L. SHORTELL, 104 North Fourth St., St., Louis, Mo. 
O. VANDERBILT, 402 Court: Ave. Des Moines, Iowa. 
S. H. MILs, 132 Vine St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
T. S..Parry, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

OHN N. ROBINSON, 392 Broadway, Milwaukée, Wis. 
Ir K. STaTBLER, 618 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
J. M, HANNAFORD, Traffic Manager. St. Paul, Minn. 

CHAS. S. FEE, Gent. Pass. and T eket Ant., St. Paul, Minn. 





H. C. DRAKE, President. 


D. D. SMITH, Sec. and Treas. 


ST. PAUL MANTEL & DESK CO., 


457 &@ 459 Jackson Street, St. Paul. 
Mantel, Desk and Office Fixtures, 


Marble and Encaustic Floor Tiling. 


The largest stock of Desks and Mantels in the Northwest. Send for catalogue. 
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c. Hu. BESLY& CO., Chicago, tll., U.S. A. Send Sc. stamp for Illustrated Catatogue. 





HODGSON, 


ARCHITECT, 301 Drake Block, St. Paul. -Omaha, Neb. 
Duluth, Minn. West Superior, Wis. 





ty, 
on Main St. and i best 
additions to the Ci of I = 
in the fer- 


WAN i For full particulars, prices, ete., call 


W. W. ALDERSON, Bozeman, Mont. 








Formerly of M. F. Pickering & Co., New York and Boston. 


JONES & BRACE 


| FREDERICK P. Jongs 
; 
| 


Real Estate and First Mortgage Loans. 


RENTS COLLECTHD. 


Room 409 First National Bank Building. 





E. RUSSELL Brace, 
Dul 


DULUTH, MINN. 








ALFRED THOMPSON, 


OLYMPIA, WASH., 


Real Estate 
and Loans. 


Choice City Property, Fruit 
Lands and Dairy Farms 
a Specialty. 


Correspondence Solicited. 





City of SUPERIOR, Wisconsin, 


the farthest point upon. great 
seas, it is destined to become one of America’s great cities, 


In has grown in three years from 1,500 
: Population to 15,000. 


For further information apply to 


ELMER E. BARTON, 
Real Estate & Investments. 


Established, 1883. 
WEST SUPERIOR, WISCONSIN. 
Or, WM. A. THOMPSON, Room 80, No. 48 Broad St., New York. 


JAMES H. AGEN, 


Real Estate and Loans. 


Correspondence Solicited, 
West SuPpEnRior, - . 





WISCONSIN. 


O. A. NELSON & CO., 


Feeal =astate, 
Becker Ave. and Fifth St., SUPERIOR, WIS. 


Largest List in the city. 





Correspondence solicited. 





H. H. HARRISON. JOHN B. HAWLEY. 


WATER WORKS AND SEWER 
ENGINHERING. 


HARRISON @ HAWLEY, 
Room 358 Drake Block, - ~ Sr. PAvL. 


COFFIN, DEVOE & CO., 


176 Randolph Street, - - Cxroaaeo, ILL. 
F. W. DEVOE & CO., New York. 


READY MIXED PAINTS. 
Cuaeentted pars, tte trot ee areas. Sea 
cards of Atty desirable shades sent on application. 
FINE VARMISHES, GLOSS CARRIAGE PAINTS. 

ARTISTS’ MATERIALS. 
Mathematical Instruments, Colors in Oil and J: 








apan, 
Brushes, ete. talogues sent on request. 


Refer to First National Bank of Olympia. 


Located at the extreme West end of Lake Superior, at iW 
inland, the chain of inland ) 
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Copyright, 1890, by E. V. Smalley. 





